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INTRODUCTION 

Two  cocsparativeiy  new  movements,  the  junior  high  school  and 
irocational  guidance,  are  at  the  forefront  in  hhe  educe. tionai 
Literature  today.    Leading  educators  are  conatantiy  raatcing  sur- 
ireys  in  the  endeavor  to  prove  what  unique  contributions  each  of 
these  movements  maices  to  the  educational  program. 

The  object  of  this  thesis  is  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness 
5f  the  guidance  program  in  the  2outh  junior  High  Schooi ,  ialtharo 
lassachuse t  ts • 

No  single  guidance  program  can  be  understood  and  evaluated 
proi-erly  without  a  general  survey  of  the  growth,  aires,  and  x;rac- 
tices  of  the  whole  guid^^nce  movement.    Sin-.e  the  junior  high 
ichool  must  bear  a  largo  part  of  the  guidance  burden,  a  survey 
)!  its  history,  progress  and  practices  is  pertinent  to  a  proper 
mderstanding  of  guidance. 

This  thesis,  therefore,  is  presented  in  three  sections,  the 
irst  dealing  v«ith  the  Junior  high  school,  the  second  r^ilh  the 
Vocational  guidance  movement,  and  the  third  with  the  ^5'allham 
nvestigation. 


II.  The  Junior  )li^h  Ochooi  overrieat 

A.  Hiatory  of  Beort],uni3atlQn  of  Educai^lon 

1.  Slow  proceas 

The  educatlonai  reorganisation  which  produced  the  junior 

high  school  is  not  a  rnushroom-iii£e  c:.ffair,  growing  up  in  the 

night;  it  is  rooted  in  ;.ne  unquestioned  need  of  ycuth«     In  the 

eords  of  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Xoos,'*' 

"The  widespreoid  movement  for  reorganization  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  is  not  the  irapulse  of  moment, 
the  unpedigreed  offs.:ririg  ol  irresponsible  faddists, 
but  the  expression  of  a  bod>  oi  convictions  that  have 
been  adding  strength  feith  years." 

2.  committee  of  Ten 
As  e&rly  as  1893,  tne  Tveport  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on 
Secondary  .studies  suggested  that  certain  high  school  subjects 
should  be  begun  in  the  later  elementary  school  years,  or  that 
the  last  tv.Q  elementary  years  be  added  to  the  high  school.^ 
3.  comtaittee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements 
In  1699,  the  Gomn:ittee  on  College  Entrance  Bequirements 
emphasized  the  need  xor  change.    They  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
enrich  the  program  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  senior  high  ;ichool  organisation,  making  a 
six  year  high  school,     rhe  seventh  grade,  they  thought,  vsas 
the  real  turning  poiiit  in  the  ciiild'a  l4.fe. .    A  graduax  change 
from  une- teacher  domination  was.  adviaed.'^ 

4.  Committee  un  Economy  of  Time 

The  Report  of  the  COEiimi  i,tee  jn  the  Economy  of  Titae  in 
4 

Education,     in  their  report  of  i^j13,  recommended  a  separation 
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of  tiie  six  yo^r  period,  (oaicing  a  three  year  junior  and  a  Uiree 
year  senior  high  school.    This  report  advocated  beti,iruiing 
vocational  work  as  early  &e  the  seventh  grade.    As  ti^ia  prac- 
tice would  hold  many  in  school,  ruore  of  the  population  would 
receive  the  cultural  advantages  of  the  secondary  3cho^^ls,  thus 
aiding  in  the  democratization  of  the  school  system. 

5.  Inmediate  Causes 

Cora}iarison  with  European  secondary  schools,  vvhere  pupils 
enter  u^on  secondary  studies  earlier,  gave  America  an  unfavor- 
able kX>8ition  educationally.^ 

Investigation  showed  that  more  pupils  dropped  out  of 
school  in  the  early  high  school  years  than  at  any  other  L^eriOd, 
the  greatest  number  being  between  grades  nine  and  ton,  U^en 
between  eight  and  nine,  and,  finally,  between  seven  and  eight. 

AS  testing  programs  have  developed,  facts  have  shown  much 
greater  variation  in  abilities,  interests,  and  needs  of  pupils 
than  was  formerly  supposed. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  th^t  young  people  »ere  not 
being  properly  distributed  to  occupations. 

Educators  began  to  see  that  the  one- teacher  rale  of  the 
elementary  years  was  anauited  to  the  diocipAinar^  situation 
in  the  junior  high  school,  and  Uiat  the  chixd  at  this  period 
needed  iieft  interests,  not  sini^ly  the  extension  of  elementary 
suojecus. 

All  of  these  causes  combined  to  bring  about  the  reorganiza- 
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tion  which  produced  uiie  junior  high  school.    O^'her  rainor  as- 
slaLing  caus6o  were  Lhe  poaaibility  oi'  solving  the  building 
question  i&hen  schools  becaiae  crowded,  and  the  aesire  oi  susie 
schools  to  oe  progressive* 

B»  t^ha^t  Cutis l,i 'wu Lea  <x  Junior  Hijjji  achool 
1.  Vfcirietj  of  schools  ien.ned  "Junior  High  Schools." 

There  i^,  at  ^.re^fci.u,  no  3iii4i,j.<»  ou^iiuura  *v^r  junior  high 
school.    Sorr.e  classed  thus  inciude  gra.de3  seven,  eight,  and 
nix^e,  &ome  include  only  ^^rades  ei^^ht  and  nine,  and  there  are 
iiM»reasing  numbere  of  six  year  hi^  schooXs.    Hons,  then,  can 
we  determine  whether  or  not  a  school  has  a  right  to  the  title 
of  junior  high  school? 

Z*  tUnimum  iitandaras 

The  following  standards,  which  are  considered  essential 

for  £Lny  junior  high  school,  have  been  suggested  in  Cardim»l 

principles:^ 

1*  Grsdes  7,  d,  and  9  included. 
Z»  DeparttrienWl  teachiiig. 
3*  proisotion  by  subject. 

4.  A  progrdLTfi  of  studies  greater  in  scope  and  richer  in 
contact  ti^n  the  traditional  elementary  schools. 

5«  Sorae  pupil  choice  of  studies,  elected  under  supervision. 

6«  provision  <  or  testing  i  ndividual  aptituaes  in  acaaetnic, 
prevocatiunal,  vocational  fsioric. 

?.  ,>oiae  recognition  of  the  peculiar  needa  uf  the  retarded 
pUj^  il  and  the  ^supernormal. 

d.  3oine  recognition  of  the  plan  of  supervised  study. 

C«  gunction-i  of  the  fubxic  Schools 
1.  Educative 

The  doininaat  function  of  the    ub^io  school  is  educative, 
but  there  are  certain  other  functions  which  Dr.  Lewuard  V.  itoos 

^C&rditml  principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Bulj.etin, 
1916,     HO.  35,  p.  9. 
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considers  of  great  icn^Lortance  t.o  tUe  pupii.: 

The  coiiserviri^  foiiCuion. 

^.  The  GunaerviiJti  runcuioii 

The  earlier  schooxs,  ».ith  their  narrow  course  of  suud^, 

fuvored  the  gifted,  and  discoaraged  thus©  of  meager  ability. 

Democratization  of  the  schools  is  demanded  at  the  present 

time,  therefore  «e  have  the  lengthened  .eriod  of  schooling,  u-nd 

attempts  to  equalize  educational  opportunities. 

•♦Democracy,*'  says  professor  cox,  "must  be  judged  by  its 
ability  to  m^ixce  every  citizen  a  creative  leader  in  some  enter- 
prise, however  Siiiail,  and  at  the  saine  tinae  a  contented  but 
critical  follower  of  superior  might  in  other  fields,  however 
•xt elided. 

"The  .urpose  of  a  democracy  is  so  to  organize  society  that 
each  member  may  develop  his  ^.-ersonaii ty  irifiiarily  throu^ih  activ- 
ities designed  for  the  <Meil-being  of  his  fexloA  members  and  of 

society  as  a  whole  Democracy  sanctions 

neither  the  exploitation  of  tne  individual  by  society,  nor  the 
disregard  of  tne  interests  of  socie^^  by  the  individual.'*^ 

3*  EconoGQy  and  Efficiency 

The  reorganized  curriculun)  is  better  adapted  to  ^rovide 

for  individual  differences,  thus  Keeping  ^upiis  in  school 

longer,  whixe  educational  and  vocational  guidance  botn  help  in 

adjusting  them  to  the  curricu^-bhr^  and  to  occupations,  t:  us 

ssaicing  for  economy  and  efficiency. 

4.  seven  Kajor  objectives 

The  seven  objectives  of  secjndary  education  adopted  by  the 

national  Education  Association, ^  health,  command  of  f undanental 

processes,  worthy  horae  ruembershlp,  vocation,  citizenship, 

worthy-  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character  are  objectives  for 
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Cardinal  Frinci^ies,  or.  cit.,   ..  \j. 
Itid.,   pp.  £4b-.vj7. 


for  aii  eUuctiLion.     Dr.  Koos    combines  Uioaie  iniu  five  main 
pur]  oi>e^  vjf  educaliun: 

i.  civic-sucidLx-rtiorai  rearoiiiiibijLi  . 
Z.  i  iiyaicax  ©fiiciency. 

3.  KecreationaA  and  aesthetic  parti cipai-i on  and 

a]  preciation* 

4.  occupational  efficiency. 

command  of  fundamental  processes. 

The  junior  high  school  organization  is  intended  Uo  favor 
the  aevelopraent  of  hhese  lurposea. 

D«  peculiar  Functiona  of  Aiq  Junior  Hi^  School 
1.  i>c(ao era  tiding  whe  School 
Junior  High  school  organisation  is  better  adapted  to 
democratizing  the  ochool  ih&n  the  traditional  organization. 
Because  of  the  introduction  of  new  subjects,  ©ttention  to  in- 
dividual differences,  def^rtmental  teaching,  and  educational 
and  vocational  guidance,  pupils  are  retained  in  achool  longer. 

pupil  mortality  between  grades  nine  and  ten  is  much  less,  and 

2 

more  pupils  complete  high  school.    Dr.  Koos    shoF. ,  however, 
from  computation  from  data    ubiished  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Eaucation,   that  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  ubiic 
secondary  schools  in  1920  w&s  more  than  six  times  as  large  as 
in  1390,  without  reorganization  along  junior  high  schosyi  lines 
in  any  large  proportion  of  the  schools.    There  must,  then,  be 
other  causes  for  increase  in  enrollment,  probably  improved 
economic  and  social  c>nditiGns,  which  encourage  ^,u^ils  to  seeic 
more  edu ca  1 1 on . 

Titrie  is  economized  by  eliminating  urjiecessary  reviews  and 
repetition  of  elementary  subjects  in  the  junior  high  scho^* 

"'"L.  V.  Koos,  op.  ciu.,  p.  14-10. 
^Ibiu.,  p.  £3. 


Some  senior  hi^^^  schools  grant  credit  for  junior  high  school 
worK.* 

Some  schoojLs  oifer  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  time 
in  school  lor  those  who  do  not  change  curricula,  and  for 
superior  pupils,     others  provide  t-hat  the  twelve  year  period 
shall  cover  the  equivalent  of  the  lirst  year  of  college. 

provision  is  made  in  junior  high  school  lor  (nore  adequate 
attention  to  individual  differences,  through  differentiated 
curricula,  special  classes  for  retarded  pupils,  promotion  by 
subject,  fast  and  slow  movir^  groups,  allowing  brighter  pupils 
to  carry  more  subjects,  and  supervised  study. 

Although  most  specialization  is  deferred  until  the  senior 
high  school,  yet  provision  is  made  in  the  junior  high  school  for 
the  transfer  to  trade  schools  of  those  who  must  soon  earn  a 
living,  or  who  have  a  decidedly  mechanical  uent,   thus  bringing 
vocationax  education  to  the  junior  high  school  level* 

It  must  be  understood,  however,   x»hat  not  all  of  the  claims 
made  for  ohe  junior  high  school  are  realized* 

2*  Exploration  and  Guidance 

probably  the  most  important  function  of  the  junior  high 
school  is  that  of  exploration  and  guidance.     Its  efficiency  de- 
pends upon  the  other  functions,  and  they,   in  turn,  are  made 
more  effective  by  its  aid.    Through  short  unit  courses  in  shop 
and  home     economics,  agriculture  (in  some  schools),  and  com- 
mercial subjects,  also  through  exLra-curricular  activities, 
pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  try  out,  i.heir  interests  and 


abilities  in  a  wa^  impossible  in  the  traditional  ^school. 
Through  eaucational  and  vocational  counsel,  the  junior  high 
school  tieecce  to  place  each  pupil  vvhere  he  can  succeed  best. 

5.  Other  FuncLions 
Other  functions  of  the  junior  high  schoji,  often  mentioned 
in  tne  ^.resent  literature  on  the  subject,  are  the  recognition 
of  tne  nature  of  the  child  at  adolescence,  the  provision  for 
better  teaching,  the  iiecuring  of  better  scholarship,  and  the 
Improvenjent  of  the  disci piiriarjf  situation.    For  the  purpose  of 
this  thesis,   these  functions  do  not  need  separate  discussion. 
The  conditions  which  heip  to  retain  pupils  in  scho  .»i  (already 
discussed)  are  also  influential  in  realizing  those  functions. 


E»  Rel<jit^i^^a  t#o  ijiiementdirj'  and  .>eniQr  High  Gchojia 
The  purpoae  of  uhe  eiemenU^ry  school        to  lurnish  a  com  on 
boUy  ol  tcnoMiecige,  sKliis,  and  attiLudes  which  will  maKe  Xor  a 
democratic  socieLy.    The  mechanical  mastery  of  the  common 
branches  should  lariiCiy  be  com  ieted  here.    Little  real  |;ro^resa 
in  such  mastery  is  made  in  ti;e  seventh  and  eitj;hth  grades. 

The  junior  high  school  must  continue  some  of  the  woric  of 
the  elementary  school,  but  its  main  purpose  is  ex;lorinei  and 
guidin^^.     It  is  a  !>eriod  of  try-out  and  adjustment,  with  littxt 
specialization,  except  for  over  age  pupils. 

Speci&li2satiun  is  the  main  duty  of  the  senior  hiijh  school, 
tbouiih  it  should  continue  the  exploration  and  guidance  l unctions 
to  some  degree,  and  must  bear  the  burden  of  college  entrance 
requirements,  which,  at  present,  it  does  not  alimys  seoin  wiiiing 
to  do* 

Each  school,  then,  while  extending  the  ^or<  oi  the  lower 
school  and  providing  some  exploration  and  guidance,  has  its 
own  fundamental  aim,  which  must  be  realized  if  the  woric  of  the 
next  school  is  to  be  nrexl  done* 

F*  Teachers 

A  truly  re-orgonized  school,  wiiich  wili.  provide  the  right 

kind  of  exploration  and  guidance,  must  have  progeny  qualified 

teachers  and  a  progressive  ^-.rincipal,  qualified  not  only  in 

fcnoviiedge  of  subject  matter  and  its  organization  aiKi  methods  of 

1 

teaching,  but  also  in  personality.  Dr.  Koos  gives  these  neces- 
sary quaiif  iccitions: 


Leonard  v.  !'oos,  op.  cit.,  pp.  446 — 447. 
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!•  liust  have  ability  to  assemble  arid  organize  her  subject. 
Z»  Uusl  Know  tne  value  of  subjects  other  than  her  ov.n,  and 
be  able  10  correlate  hera  with  thera. 

3.  rust  be  equipped  to  teach  by  the  nev<  tyf>es  of  method: 

directed  study,  projects,  and  individualization. 

4.  S5ust  ue  a-bie  and  willing  to  direct  activities. 

5.  Must  have  an  undera tanding  of  youth,  an  inspiring  per- 

sonality, leadership,  vision,  and  a  sense  of 
obligation. 

Without  the  last  named  qualification,  the  guidance  function 
of  the  school  would  be  seriuusly  hampered  and  little  cunstruc- 
tive  wurK.  in  that  line  could  be  done. 


In  most  junior  higii  schools,  there  is  little,  if  any,  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  seventh  grade.     In  some  schools,  a  few 
electives  are  allovned  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  tnese  two  years 
are  largely  testing  periods,  at  the  end  of  which,  pupils  choose 
from  a  variety  of  curricula  in  the  ninth  grade.    Junior  high 
school  curricula  are  characterized  by  enrichmei^t  through  adding 
senior  high  i>chool  subjects,  and  flexibility,  to  suit  individual 
needs.     "Traditional^  roaterial  is  being  eliminated,  rrofessor 
Cox"^  says  that  we 

"must  not  continue  subject  matter  or  practices  which  ar« 
not  justified  by  social  needs,  or  which  are  psychologically 
wrung." 

Also,  that  there  is  place  among  our  subject  offerings 

"for  ail  subject  matter  desired  by  parentSgor  of  interest 
to  pupils,  with  a  recoiflffiended  core  curricoluni. " 

Curricula  oiay  vary  in  tne  schools  of  the  ^aine  city.  A 

study  should  be  made  s,^^  see  what  goals  the  p-upils  have  set  for 

themselves,  then  those  studies  should  be  pre«iented  from  which 
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the  pupii3  will  derive  most,  both  cracticaiiy  and  culturally, 
in  attaining  these  goals.     Seldom  can  curricula  be  adopted 
bodily  frura  another  school.    They  must  be  the  product  of  the 
study  of  special  needs  of  particular  puriis,  otherwise  the 
guidance  func^iciu  suffers  severely. 

Too  many  curricula  prove  cunf using  in  junior  hit^  school, 
where  definite  occupational  choices  cannot  often  be  made. 
There  i:iai.u  be  enough  to  provide  for  individual  needs.    Four  or 
five  are  considered  ample  to  do  this,  including,  usuaxiy,  col- 
lege, general,  commercial,  industrial,  and  household  arts.  If 
the  guidance  yroi^vam  io  iwt  to  suf-er,  there  should  be  a^eciax 
curricula  for  ret^^rded  pupils  and  tnose  not  successful  in  lormal 
studies,     xhere  muot  aiso  be  flexibility  oi  curriculum,  to  alloa 
transfer  without  much  loss  to  the  pu]jil.    Transfer  will  not,  of 
course,  be  allowed  for  trivial  reasons.    The  writer  feels  that 
a  coacning  teacher  should  be  provided  to  ma^ce  transfer  e<isier. 

Four  types  of  curriculum  arrangement  are  in  use;^ 

1.  Jingle  curriculum. 

Z*  pure  multiple  curriculum. 

3.  Constants  with  variables. 

4.  Combinations. 

The  third  plaxi,  constants  with  variables,  is  best  adapted  to 
further  the  worjfC  ol  guidance,  as  it  is  particularly  valuable 
when  ^pils  have  not  made  permanent  occupational  choices.  Un- 
der <»nis  plan  many  schools  present  "finding  and  broadening" 
Courses  of  nine  weeKs  in  uuration,  a  pupil  electing  fuur  of 

2 

these  duriiig  a  grade,  in  at  least  three  oi   the  six  main  fields: 
fine  arts,  science,  industrial  arts,  language,  commercial  and 

■^Leonard  y.  Kooa,  op.  cit.,  pp.  i4o— lod. 

^Ibid.,  p.  155* 


household  arts.    Variables  increase  and  constants  decrease  from 
grade  to  grade-    This  plan  is  not  always  easy  to  administer,  but 
since  g;i dance  is  the  main  iuncuion  oi'  the  junior  high  school, 
it  is  plain  that  the  prograja  easiest  to  administer  in  not  al- 
ways best  lor  the  pupils. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  curriculum  reform  are 
the  too  threat  enthusiasm  of  sonie  jwiior  high  school  principals 
and  teachers,  and  the  con^serva tisnt  in  the  senio;   lA^^h  school 
staff.    Dr.  Koos*^  says  that  the 

••mo;it  obstructive  influence  Vo  cur  riculum  refL>r'?j  ia  tc.  be 
found  in  tne  college  entr>mcd  requireuients,  which  ^re  foruiulatad 
in  terras  of  the  i  our  year  high  ^-chooi.-' 

He  feel»  that  the  re8]x>nsibility  for  college  preparation  should 
not  rest  u^on  the  junior  high  school.    The  staff  should  be  con- 
stantly at  worst  rev-sing  the  curriculuiin  and  it  maiiea  ior  ^ood 
understanding  and  articulj.tion  if  senior  and  junior  high 
school  staffs  cooperate  in  curriculum  rnaking. 

H»  Pro^raa  of  Studies 

^any  senior  high  school  subjects  have  been  transferred  to 
junior  hif^h  schoul,  but  ui.less  they  are  reorganized  and  taught 
with  the  guiiofice  idea  in  vievi,  they  wilx  not  serve  uie  purpose 
of  the  junior  high  school. 

Guidance  is  furthered  by  gener<*l  courses  in  foreign 
ian^^uago,  mathem-tics,  and  science,  introduced  to  give  a  Aide 
general  outluOA  upon  these  studies  in  order  that  the  i^tudent 
may  see  what  o  nortunities  lie  before  hiia  for  specialization 
in  senior  higii  school  and  college. 


Leonard  V.  Koos,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 
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Exploration  of  IntereaLs  and  abilities,  and  establii^hing 

of  ri^l  attitudes  is  u\ore  i  iportant,  in  junior  hia^h  aohowl 

years,   tiian  accumulation  of  factu,   th-.ugh  this  raay  not  be 

net^lected.     It  vuilx  usually  be  lound  that  the  changed  attitudes 

and  interests  v.ili  better  the  scliolarshi^  •     profesaor  Cox  s-.^o, 

"TO  learn  Latin  declensions,  algebraic  technique,  English 
grammar,  and  historical  facts  is  not  educaoi.n.    Uruesb  oxie's 
bealth,  one*&  civic,  domestic,  economic,  and  leisure  behaviour 
is  altered,  unless  one  grows  in  good  will,  no  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  achievement  in  iormal  education  is  of  any  positive 
value. " 

If  this  be  true,  ourely  guidance  is  the  very  foundation  oi  our 
junior  high  school  «voric. 

I.  I^^ethods 

professor  Calvin  0*  Davis^  states  that  those  methods 

"wilx  succeed  best  which  employ  much  concrete  material 
made  vital  and  sitiniiicant  to  ^u^ila  by  means  ol  interpretations 
th^t  relate  it  to  their  own  experience." 

There  should  be  nothing  forroai  nor  uninteresting  about  the 
methods  employed.    Each  subjcict  should  be  made  alive  and  inter- 
esting,  and  tied  up  with  the  ;upiis»  daily  experience, 
progressive  schouls  ma^e  use  of  the  socialized  and  individual- 
ized recitation,  directed  study,  projects,  and  contracts  litce 
those  used  in  the  Dal  ton  and  ^vini.etica  plans,    professor  Davis 
quotes  from  Ahipjle  in  rej^ard  to  junior  high  school  instruction 
that  it 

'*shouid  tatce  on  a  more  personal  and  subjective  tone  and  be 
presented  with  a  strong  ethical  and  sociao.  em:  basis." 

It  has  not  yet  been  scientifically  determined  what  details  of 

metnod  are  best.     It  haa  ai»^ay8  been  conceded  that  Lhey  should 

^Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
2 

Caxvin  0.  Davis,  Junior  High  School  Education,  p.  M6, 
"^Ibid.,  ^  .  43. 
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not  be  the  same  as  the  schools  below  nor  those  above,  and  that 
they  must  appeal  to  the  interests  of  yi-uth.     Only  through  such 
Biathods  can  riijht  guidance  be  given. 

J.  Extra-curricular  Activities 
liuch  that  is  essential  to  successful  living  caxi  be 
learned  most  effectively  by  being  a  member  of  a  sc^ciai  group 
which  permits  more  freedura  of  expression  and  variety  of  inter- 
•sta  than  the  ordinary  classroom.    Kxtra-curriculur  activities 
should  be  provided  in  sufficient  variety.    To  quote  professor 
Davie^  again, 

"Honce  t,^  reduce  diiic  juragement,  and,  lii<:ewise,  to  c  junter- 
balance  the  spirit  of  personal  egotism,  a  sufficient  array  of 
student  collateral  activities  should  be  provided  in  every 
school  to  ^ive  each  boy  (and  girl)  a  chance       »in  reasonable 
distinction  in  at  least  -ne  line,  aiid  to  reveal  to  his  fellow 
students  what  he,  too,  has  spe  cial  aptitudes." 

Among  the  activities  presented  in  the  modern  junior  high  school 

are  included  clubs,  dramatics,  orchestra,  and  glee  clubs, 

assemblies,  athletics,  social  recreation,  ^itudent  government, 

and  ;;;omunity  service.    These  may  be  made  to  contribute  largely 

to  effective  exploration  and  guidance,  provided  that  the 

leaders  are  of  the  type  who  are  constantly  studying  the  puplla 

in  order  to  help  them  to  develop  the  interests  and  abilities 

which  they  possess,  and  to  ac^^uire  new  ones. 

K.  The  SchO;^l  plant 

If  the  best  woris;  is  to  be  done,  a  junior  high  school  must 

not  be  placed  in  a  disciirded  senior  high  school  building.  Chil* 

dren  at  the  adolescent  period  are  very  strongly  affected  by 

'•- 

] 

-j 

^Calvin  0.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  353. 

their  aurruundin^ia,   .^harefuro  the  school  bJiidizi^a  in  which 
they  aro  ^liiCed  should  be  si  .;ple,  oeauti;ul  ajid  fitted  lo  their 
purpose,  tuid  ahouid  be  ^jurrouxided  by  attractive  gro  nds  with 
adequate  play  space.    The  size  of  uhe  city  wiix  determine  the 
sise  ji   the  jchoul,  buL  in  addition  to  an  adequate  number  of 
Glaasrooras,  no  junior  hi^h  school  should  be  without  aa.\  attrac- 
tive library  nor  laciCing  in  the  shops  and  laboratories  needed 
for  proper  exploratory  activities,    sufficient  space  lauat  be 
provided  for  assemblies  and  physical  trainir»g,  for  fine  arts 
and  Esusic,  and  for  extra-curricular  activities.    3oae  schools 
provide  space  for  scoutirig,  and  for  comnninity  use  as  well. 
The  newer  schools  are  providing  special  rooms  and  equip.Tjent 
for  the  guidance  woric.    To  be  'aost  effective,  this  department 
needs  its  own  space.    It  has  too  often  been  crowded  iato  cor- 
ners, and  has  suffered,  in  dignity  and  in  results,  from  iacic 
of  space.    ^Effective  interviewing  needs  rrivacy  and  attractive 
surrouiidinj^s. 

L.  The  stand-xd  Junior  Hi^h  school 
Standards  raust  be  tentative.    The  movement  is  too  recent  to 
standardize  as  yet.     irofessor  Calvin  o.  Davis  quotes  from  an 
article  by  D.  E»  Phillips  in  the  School  peview  for  i larch,  1919, 
ten  standards  acceptable  lor  a  junior  high  school.    The  provi- 
sion for  guiaance  wiii  be  seen  within  a^ch  of  these  standards. 
Ten  Standards  for  the  Junior  High  Gchool 

«1.  Under  wise  guidance  there  shall  be  alraost  unlimited 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
E.  Any   student  shall  be  freely  promoted  in  any  single 
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subject  or  Lo  any  ^^rade  at  eu\y  time  he  1::^  able  to 
accompii&h  the  wofk  of  that  study  or  grade,  without 
ret^&ra  to  how  much  time  he  b-as  speni<  on  previous 
courses. 

3.  The  junior  high  school  trust  finaily  include  much  materiaji 
not  liOft  in  the  grades  or  in  tne  iirsu  year  of  tue 
high  schooi.. 

4*  Sound,  scientific  vocational  guidance  shall  be  part  of 

every  junior  hi^^h  school, 
b-  The  future  junior  high  school  shall  :rovide  ample  op- 

portuiiity  for  industrial  vi.or<c,  and  for  practical 

commercial  activities. 

6.  De^^artmental  te^^ching  is  necessary  to  the  highest  ef- 

ficiency in  junior  high  school  woric. 

7.  properly  supervised  study  is  desirable  everywhere,  but 

imperative  in  the  jiinior  high  school, 
d.  When  the  future  junior  high  school  is  adequately  e&tab- 
li£,hed,  the  regular  high  school  trust  be  adjusted  to 
this  nevtf  shrine  of  the  golden  age,  and  not  vice 
versa. 


9.  we 


sreciai 


class  of  teachers  for 
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must  traiii  and  crea'-e  a 
the  jUTiior  high  school. 
The  dominant  aim  of  the  junior  high  school  must,  be  to 
encourage,  to  inspire  to  surce  purjcse  in  life."^ 


H*  Accotrii-lisiiUienL^  uf  the  Jur.ior  lUgh  SchOwl 
A  liaX/  of  statistically  proved  accoccplishtnents  oi  such 
schools  is  given  in  Briggs»  Junior  High  School: 

*1.  An  increased  enrollnsent  in  the  grades  ccncern^u. 

2.  An  increase  in  regularity  of  attendance. 

3.  An  incieased  persistence  ir<  the  school. 

4.  An  increase  in  the  jercentai^e  of  promotions. 

5.  At  least  no  less  ability  to  pursue,  with  success,  the 

adva/iced  courses  in  senior  higli  schuoi. 

6.  A  tendericy  for"  a  larfci,©  percentage  of  the  x)upils  not  to 

contii:ue,  in  the  senior  nigh  school,  the  work  begun 
as  electives  in  the  junior  high  school,  showing  pos- 
sibly that  uhe  Jur;ior  high  school  is  helping  pupils 
to  discover  what  at  ieai,t  is  not  to  their  tastes  two 
years  earlier  than  had  formerly  been  the  case. 

7.  An  increase  in  pupil  interest  in  school  woric. 
a.  An  increase  in  school  spirit.  g 

9.  An  increase  in  community  spirit.'* 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  the  guidance  program  would 
assist  materially  in  maicing  these  accomplishments  possible, 
professor  Davis  says  further  of  the  junior  high  school; 


-^Calvin  0.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  402-405. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  The  Junior  High  School,  pp.  503-321. 
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«It  haa  a  ^reul  mission  to  perform,     it  is  the  country's 
greatest  op2jortu2iity  school,  designed  to  arouse  the  ambitions 
of  the  youths  of  the  iciiid,  iuipire  them  with  a  desire  to  re- 
alize their  potentialities  to  the  fullest  ^xjssibie  degree,  and 
^uide  them  in  ways  that  will  maKe  i  or  Individucil  satisfaction 
and  social  v.ell-beirig. 

To  illustrate  Its  necessity  in  the  propc^r  trainin^j  of 

youth.  Dr.  Albert  E»  r/inship  says: 

*»The  junior  high  school  is  the  training  squad  for  higher 
studies  or  for  active  liie.    It  i^^  not  so  serious  a  okitter  to 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  a  junior  high  school  course,  but  it 
is  civicaliy,  industrially,  cofnraercial.i.y,  educationally  criminal 
for  a  student  to  leave  school  without  the  peculiar  training  that 
he  gets  in  the  junior  high  school,  a  training  that  is  xiot  avail- 
able in  the  traditional  elementary  school." 

The  underiyirig  power  which  can  give  to  the  junior  high 

school  the  ability  to  accomplish  these  suggested  changes  in  the 

lives  of  youth  is  the  one  which  is  at  the  very  heart  of  junior 

high  school  life,  tiie  pov.er  wiLhin  the  ^troiirum  of  exploration 

and  guidance* 


Calvin  0.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  ].p.  415-416. 
Journal  of  Education,  Janud.ry  27,  1916,  p.  92. 


Ill-     Tim  GUIDA^-CE  kOVE^'EIJT 

■'I       ■  "  I  u  III       I        '   II     I.  .1 

A.  i:fc<?d 

Although  considered  by  some  a  fad,  guidance  seems,  to  the 
store  86rlou£  studenuci  of  education,  to  fill  an  unquestioned 
need. 

^*  School  Attendance 

The  most  important  factor  in  bringing  about-  this  need,  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  great  increase  in  our  secondary  school  popula- 
tion, aocoiapanied  by  u  decreeise  in  the  number  employed. 
Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos  gives  the  follovfing  figures  to  sijow  the 
proportion  of  the  youth  of  Massachusetts  between  14  and  16 
yeara  of  a^o  in  the  public  schools:^ 

1590....  2. 

1920. . ..24^ 
1930. ...46^ 

In  some  states  the  proportion  of  increase  ifa  even  nigher.  rhia 
gr©o.t  influx  into  our  secondary  schools,  uf  youth  of  Vc.rying 
nati  .naiiticvj  background,  abilities  and  intereata,  called  for 
a  chatige  in  the  offeringG  of  4he  schools. 

The  expanded  and  differentiated    curriculum  was  the  result, 
thus  calling  for  gre«siter  need  lor  guidance.    The  old  Lectin  gram- 
mar school  had  but  one  curriculum,  no  opinions.      Its  successor, 
the  academy,  had  ii-s  offerings  orgaiiised  into  department  a.  As 
curricula  bet^aii  tw  ii;^crea&e  i^-  fu*B*btir,  and  subjtci*  offeriiigs 
became  richer,  iiidividiki^l  differences  wore  better  provided  for, 
pupils  who  v«juld  ordiiiarily  drop  out  of  school  continued,  arid 
necessity  for  guidance  uro;io.    Lwn  xf  no  other  factors  had  as- 


^Leonard  V.  Koos,  and  Grayson  h'.  Kefauver,  Guidance  in 
Secondary  Schools,  ;p,  1-2, 


sited,  the  exranded  curriculum  alone  would  have  m^de  guidance 
a  neces^^ity. 

The  new  types  of  organization,  such  as  the  Junior  high 
school  and  junior  college,  extra  curricular  activities,  recog- 
nition oi  individual  differences,  and  directed  study,  all  of 
which  modii ications  of  the  old  order  caine  about  in  the  effort 
to  dei&ocr-^tize  the  schools,  have  increased  the  need  for  aiding 
pupili^  ia  obtainitig  the  in:  urraation  and  advice  needed  to  eriabls 
thea  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  laore  Cs>rn..xex  social  order,  as 
well  as  to  their  vocation,  and  they  iii  turn,  are  ablo,  through 
its  aid,  to  function  y\ore  successfully. 

Uertain  school  subjects  iiavo,  for  sotne  time,  pointed  di- 
rectly to.vard  s^  eciric  occupations^  particularly  the  com  iercial 
group.    Guidance  here  ooc^nies  vocational,  and,  though  this 
phase  is  not  the  onxy  side  uf  gaidanco,  it  is  certainly  a  major 
one. 

2»  Decrease  in  Employed  Youth 

AS  more  youths  came  into  the  schools,  the  number  in  employ- 
nant  decreased,  than  shifting  the  period  of  adjustment  to  higher 
ages  and  higher  levels  of  training.    Tbis  necessitates  constant 
reorgani^aoion  of  tne  program  of  studios,  ia  oraer  oo  fit  the 
increasing  range  of  individual  interests  mvX  abilities. 

3.  Sli^flination  yrj-n  Schoul 

Investigations  of  elimination'^  snored  tnat  dropuing  out 
was  greatest  between  grades  ^  and  10,  (vith  the  period  between 
6  and  9  next,  and  between  7  and  6  third.     In  urdor  ,;rev^nt 

*Leonard  V.  Koos,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-20. 


part  ol  this  loss  ihe  reorganized  cur  riculuin  and  introduction 
of  sy:i temutized  guidaiice  wau  neceiisary.     In  a.  ite  oi'  our 
changed  curricaxa  and  methods,  there  is  atiii  much  elimination 
from  school  during  the  junior  hi^h  school  period.  Guidance 
is  particularly  necessary  with  the  gruup  lixteiy  to  leave  school 
early,  in  order  to  find,  if  poasible,  some  intere&t  ikhich  will 
hold  them  in  i>chool  longer.    Because  elimination  begins  evc^^n  in 
the  late  years  of  elementary  school,  sume  provision  should  be 
made  for  guidarice  of  those  nho  will  not  enter  junior  high  school . 

4.  Life  Career  t<otive 

Although  sufficient  atuu^  Lajj  nuu  been  made  to  prove  con- 
clusively that,  the  life  career  motive  increases  scholarship  and 
effort,  yet  Dr.  Koos*^  consiaers  that  from  such  investigations 
aa  have  been  niade,  ae  may  rightly  expect  some  help  from  this 
source,    only  tiirough  careful  guidance  can  the  life  career  idea 
be  made  active  in  the  livea  of  pupils.     Dr.  Jesse  3-  Davis*",  in 
the  years  v«hen  guidance  was  just  be^i^a^xn^,  outi,ined  an  effective 
way  of  usirig  this  motive  in  the  Iingiish  class. 

^»  ecialization 

The  need  xur  guXuaiice  Lmy  be  seen  liOt  onxj  in  ohe  schools, 
but  in  the  ecunoiBic  and  social  situation.    New  occupations,  such 
as  thoae  conriected  with  the  automobile,  radio,  ifi^irexfcss,  aiid 
airo plane,  are  coiis taiitxy  appear iaj^,  aria,        science  advances, 
soae  of  the  older  occupations  disappear,  diiidnish,  or  transfer, 
as  in  tiie  case  of  the  blacicsmxth,  cobbler,   beamster  and  livery 
etaoxe  iceeper.    The  oxa  ap,  rentice  system  is  gone.  These 

^Leonard  v.  Koos  and  orayson  K.  Kefauver,  op.  cit.,  p. 
^Jesse  B.  Davis,  vocational  and  Moral  Guidance,  pp.  20-111. 


chang«a  aaK6  it  laore  ihaa  ever  iiocesaar/  thtit  students  be.ve 
some  ayatenvitic  study  of  uccupatiuna  in  ^Tepjirditiijn  for  choosing 
a  iir&  wort^. 

6-  Change  in  Home  Situation 
In  the  colonial  dcxys  the  home  gave  oruch  valuable  industrial 
trainixi^i,  but  home  xiie.  that  oen&e,  is  iione.     Children  no* 

have  taeat^er  opportunities  for  such  training,  and  when  both  i^r- 
ents  woric  outside  the  hurae,  still  iesii  Ctin  be  given.  The 
school,  then,  is  haviiig  to  tatce  iiicreased  res^ onsibxii ty .    It  is 
particularly  fitted  to  do  this  because  of  its  ifOiowled^e  of 
pupils'  interests  and  abilities,  bectiuse  of  long  and  cloise  con- 
tact with  Uiem,  and  bbcaase  of  ios  disinterested  character,  uo 
other  ore,aiil2ation  is  ae  wexi  fittoa  to  give  this  guidance, 
there!  ore  the  school  must  accept  the  res pcnsi bill tjf . 

"Its  orgdunizai^iun  uiattes  possible  ex|)ert  adsistt;.nce  of  a 
teind  that  horae  arid  church  car*nct  rrcvide." 

7.  Chanties  i;>  Stand£;rdc  ^f  Llvinfej  aiid  Educe ti on 
scientific  discovery  and  invention  are  constantly  raising 
our  living  staridards.    Along  with  this  increase  in  material  wel- 
fare, comes  the  desire  and  dojaand  for  more  extended  ger.eral 
education  before  entering  a  vocation.    This  detnand  is  iihown  in 
the  compulsory  attendance  laws,  aiid  in  the  minicium  age  require- 
ment for  leaving  school. 

a.  shifts  of  ropulaticn 
Increasing  urbi-n  population,  and  shirts  of  ^^.oricere  from 
one  section  of  the  country  to  another  laaicc  it  irapcrative  that 
students  in  school  sh^^uld  receive  suitable  information  about 


Arthur       Jones,  irixiCiples  of  Guidance,  p.  IQ 


occupaLiuns,  not  only  ox  Un^ir  ov;n  ioco.ii»*y,  but  Lhoiie  liot 
avaiiv'ble  exceit  at  a  distance.    Were  the  population  stable, 
such  a  ^reat  variety  oi  inf orjfiution  v<ould  iiot  be  neceasu-rj  in 
a  given  area. 

9»  Change  in  Gtatua  of  v.omen 
The  cli&ngin4;  status  of  wooiea,  and  their  eiitrance  into  many 
occupations  heretofore  reserved  for  men,  make  guidance  more 
necessarj  lor  youth  of  both  irexeii,  for  c^laniies  in  the  occupa- 
tional life  of  woiTien  cannot  come  about  vvithout  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  occupation  for  men.     Investigations  sho«,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Koos^,  thcv  the  number  of  women  is  decreasing  in 
agriculture,  Xoi'eatry,  and  domestic  iiervice,  ii»  remainiiig 
8tativ>nary  in  manufacturing  and  mechanicai.  liaei>,  and  increasing 
in  trans  portent  ion,   trade,  the  ^j-rof  essions,  cxnd  ciericsii  v^orK* 
Students  ciumot  get  ~uhii»  up-oo-date  ixu'ornation  fur  theraselves, 
nor  would  thOj'  be  able,  in  moat  cased,   to  interpret  it  properly 
if  tftoy  could  obtain  it,   t^heroiore  pi.ace  should  be  ra^de  for 
such  instruct ion  in  the  schools. 

10.  L£.bor  Turnover  eu^  Chani^e  of  Voc<s.tion 
In  order  to  lesoeji  labor  turnover  and  too  frequent  change 
of  vocation,  the  problem  ia  to  see  that  the  individual  ma/ces  as 
satisfactory  adjustnaent  to  labor  a^v  ^<:>3sible.    Sowe  turnovor  is 
inevitable,  and  not  all  changes  of  vocation  are  univi--.e  nor 
wasteful  to  the  ixidividual  nor  to  society,  yet  careful  guidance 
can  decrease  both  evils. 


•^Leonard  V.  Koos  and  orayaon  14.  Kefauver,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 


ii. .  Exploi tdt/lon  o'l  retire  £'jr  ytiiduncQ 

The  need  and  deoir^;  Tor  guidance  iias  been  seized  a^on  and 
oxpioit,ed        certain  cuiLo  which  hcive  a^.run^  u^j  and  nave  had  a 
considerable  ioXl.o*iii\^»    Araunt^  these  mXt<,ht  be  inentiv-nea  tiie 
fortmi©  tolior,  phrenoiofiiet,  aptroiogiis o,   < liysio{jnc»ralst, 
graphoiot^is  u  iuid  ciuiracter  analy;it..    !,;ucii  it^uurtiii^-  oiid  hartafui 
guidaiice  has  been  given  by  sonio  of  the^o  people,  who  ur& 
actuated  entirely  by  rncrcctiary  motives,  and  vdio  pj-ay  u^on  the 
superstitions  and  fears  of  thti  igiiorcsjit. 

12.  The  DCj-resai^n 

The  ^Dresent  depression  has  greatly  increitaed  the  need  for 
gaidance.    Hitjh  schoux  i^radufe-tes  who  are  uii&bie  to  find  wurK.  are 
returniiig  in  iarji^e  nuabers  uo  take  post-graduate  courses. 
Coiiege  jsraduatea  without  positiom.  ar^j  if  fuiuha  are  uvdilabie, 
remaining  ia  college  to  norki  for  Tuf  tliar  de4ire<ss,  and  mixnj 
junior  high  achooi  ^upii*}  who  would  otijerwiae  go  to  Viork.,  are 
remaining  in  school. 

The  pa;3aing  of  whe  child  Xabor  law  haa  brought  still 
others  under  school  influence,  so  the  general  tendency  of  the 
tiiaca  i3  to  keep  youth  in  ochooi  iong<jr,  and  the  problejn  of 
ho»  best  to  administer  guidance  becomes  one  of  the  most  irap>or- 
tant  ones  of  the  present  tine* 

13»  hOj^ leal  C'U tfir Q V/ 1 h 

Finally,  guidance  seeraw  a  iogicui  uu'-growth  of  democrat- 
izod  SQcieiy.     In  Junior  Iiigh  School  Life,  by  Thoiaaa-Tyndal 
and  :^y€'rs,  this  stateirien-  ia  made: 


1 

1 

4 
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"It,  ia  not  overs tatiiiii  Ihe  casti  to  aa^   uhat  the  junior 
high  school  v.hich  fails  ho  include  a  guidance  prot^ram  in  its 
or^ani iatrion  ^ichedile  ia  eiohcr  c-tuiiueJ  in  xlti  ^ro.vLh,  or  has 
no  excuse  for  ©xisi.encc.'''*- 


''•Etnnia  V.  Thoasas-Tyndal  and  Jessie  DuVai  Myers  Juni 
^i45h  School  Life,     p.  13. 


] 
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B»  .>cope 

1.  Mot  Synonymous  v^/lth  '♦Education** 

The  word  "^^ aid  nee"  ia  used  very  Ioosqxj  ,  by  some  being 

restricted  entirely  to  ijiving  vocati  mai  information  and  advice, 

by  others  being  extended  to  include  the  physical,  moral,  social, 

and  f ecrecitionax  aides,  in  short,  being  made  synonyrauus  .  ith 

"educiition" .     Dr.  Brevier'*',  in  his  Education  as  Guidance,  t::i.<e3 

2 

that  view,  as  do  the  authors  of  Junior  High  School  Life. 

2.  Tv»o  -.a in  phase ti  ui  Vocational  Guidci,nce 

Dr«  Koos  taices  the  stand  that  «hile  guidance  is  necessary 

on  the  recreational,  health,  and  civic-aociax-trioral  sides,  yet 

its  main  asj>ect  should  be  vocatiunai.,  and  that  this  should  not 

be  neglected.    He  recognizes  two  .min  phases  of  guidance:^ 

!•  Distributive — to  distribute  youth  as  effectively 
as  possible  to  edacation^^l  and  vocational  op- 
portuni  ties. 

2«  Adjust ive — to  help  the  individual  to  mn^e  the  oi- 
timal  adjustment  to  educational  and  vocational 
situations. 

Rtt  believes  that  guidance  should  be  advisory.    There  should  be 
no  compuxsion  except  as  the  infornkition  ^iven  may  compel  the 
individual  to  change  his  mind.    He  emphasises  the  fact  that 
guidance  should  not  be  conlounded  with  supervisiun  oi  attendance) 
disciplinary  control,  nor  i»ocial  oversight,  teaching,  supervi- 
sion oi  instrucuion,  curriculum  isatcing,  extra  curricula  ac Pri- 
vities, nor  giving  vocational  training.    The  guidarice  program 
may  assist  or  hinder  theoe.    Guidance,  then,  is  not  a  synonym 
for  education,  but  a  part  of  education. 


Education  as  Guidance,  pp.  2-3. 
^Ernma  V.    hoinas-Tyndal  and  Jessie  DuVal  .'jtyera,  op.  cit.,  p. 
"^Leonard  V.  Kous  and  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  o^ .  cit.,  p.  15. 
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Dr«  Dre.ver    Ba^a  that  educational  guidance  is 

**oonaciuub  effort  to  assist  in  the  intelxecuuax  growth  of 
ftn  indiviviv«ai. 

/ocati^inax  ^^-^idance  has  been  defined  by  Uie  :;ati  ^nax  Vocatiunal 

2 

Quidonce  Association    in  the  i rinciples  and  practices  of 

Vocational  Quidaiice  as 

**uhu  jTocesii  of  assisting  the  individual  oo  choose  an  oc- 
cupation, ;jre;:are  for  it,  enter  u|  on  and  progress  in  it," 


^John  lu  Brewer,  The  Vocati-jnai  OUdance  e^ovement,  i-  12. 

^Val^er  B.  Jones,  et  ai,  Basic  Units  for  an  Introductory 
Course  in  Vocational  Guidance,  ^^ppendix,     .  x8l. 
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C.  !!i8tory  '"^ 
SimuXtaneoua  Beginning  ' 
The  vocational  guidance  fflovemenc  in  the  fubiic  schools  was 
begun  in  a  number  ox  cities  durin^^  the  period  from  19iO  bo  1915, 
apparently  originating  independently  in  each.     Notable  ; ioneer- 
ing  »urK.  ^aa  done  in  Graiid  Rapids,  i>:ichigari,  alsu  in  Hartx^ord, 
Con^^ecticut,  Hew  Xorx,,  philadel| hia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  < 
Boston. 

Z*  fforK  of    arsons  in  Boston 
In  Boston,  the  woric  grew  out  of  the  couseling  of  ^r.  Fraiiiic 
parsons,  who,  in  1905,  became  director  of  the  Breadwinners » 
Institute,  a  branch  oi  the  Civic  Service  House  of  which 
iSr.  t:eyer  Bloomfield  was  director,  and  where  h'T»  Parsons  spent 
much  ti  e  in  counseling,     parsons  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Vocational  Bureau,  which  was  organized  in  1903.     In  his  first  j 
report  of  the  bureau  he  uses  the  term  "vocational  guidance"  i 
with  practically  the  saise  meaning  given  to  it  at  present*  Late 
in  1908,  ur*  parsons  died,  but  the  movement  v^hich  he  helped  to 
found  went  steadily  on.    The  bureau  ^as,  at  first,  financed  by 
l?rs.  Quincy  Shaw.    At  present,  it  spends  most  of  its  time  in 

investigating,  ]Ubi.ishing  bulletins,  maicing  [lans  lor  schools  i 

I 

and  school  systems  und  woming  to  lurther  the  groirith  cuid  devel-  j 
opment  of  the  guidance  idea.  I 

In  1910  the  Boston  School  Conmittee  appointed  a  comrdttee 
on  vocationax  advisernent,  and  by  1910  a  vocational  counselor 
had  been  appointed  in  e^ich  high  school. 

1 

Arthur  J.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  366.  j 

2  : 
John  M.  Brewer,  Beginnings  of  Vocational  Guidance,  pp.  20-J  2. 


 ^  .  ! 

In  1912,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Children's  Welfiare 
League  and  the  '.omen's  s.unici:>ai.  League,  a  placement  bureau  was 
opened  and  soun  became  an  inde;.endent  iiiiiti.  tutiun.     In  1^15,  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  s-as  established,  in  charge  of 
Kiss  Susan  Ginn. 

5*  First  Vocational  Conference 

The  first  vocational  conference  was  hei-d  in  Boston  in  1910* 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Vocational  Bureau  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   Another  v.au  Xi^xd  in  i^ew  YorK  in  1912* 

4.  Ijatioaai.  -.ssociation 

In  1913  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  was 
founded  at  a  aieeting  at  Grand  Ra}.ids,  r:ichigan.     From  that  ti:.e 
the  movement  has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly,  except  from  1917  to 
11919,  when  no  meetings  Viiere  held. 

In  January,  1929,   there  *<ere  24  branch  associations  iviih  a 
total  paid  membership  in  the  Ijational  Society  of  1062.    At  a 
three  day  meeting  held  then,  33b  people  registered,  from  27 
differeiit  states. 

5.  liagaziae  oi  Kawionax  cri^aiuza tion 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,   the  organ  of  the  Associ- 
ation, began  in  1915  as  a  i^ur  page  bulxetin.     It  is  uo»  a  90 
page  magazine,  ia^ued  nine  times  a  year  under  the  title  of 
Occupations. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  guidance  movement  gives  some  idea 
of  its  rapid  growith,  and  of  the  foeling  among  ^^rominent  educators 
that  no  school  system  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 


1  a.. 

At  present,  theru  ia  no  progressive  city  of  over  10,000  inhabi- 
tants whicn  is  without  siorne  lorm  of  definite  guidance  activio^.^ 

1 

1 

" 

■ 

1 

1 

^Arthur  J.  Jones,  op.  cii:,.,  p.  367. 
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D«  Ap;  liccA  Lj.v,n  Lu  the  Junior  Hi^h  >>chooJL 

X.  need 

Ouiacince        needed  in  exetiientary  schoui,  senior  high 
school  and  college,  yet  since  specialization  comes  largely  in 
senior  high  school,  and  guidance  should  jjrecede  a  eciulization, 
the  junior  high  school  maai,  iilve  more  time  to  exploration  and 
guidtixnce  than  the  other  achools.    These  functions  seem  to  be 
its  special  consideration.    Definite  occupational  choice  uhould 
often  be  deferred  until  after  junior  high  school.    Dr.  Koos^ 
says  of  this: 

"Our  concern  is  more  with  providing  the  intelligent  basis 
of  choice  referred  to  than  with  stirauldting  e-vrly  iinal  de- 
cision in  une»3  iixe  woric." 

Two  icindij  of  advice  must  be  emphasized  in  junior  high 

school : 

1.  Advice  concerning  courses  (educational). 

E.  Advice  concerning  occupations  (vocational). 

There  roust  also  be  included  some  guidance  along  the  lines  of 

health,  recre^^iition,  social  life,  eUiics,  and  discipline. 

Dr.  Koos*^  suggests  that  there  is 

"a  larger  evidence  of  behaviour  problems  in  the  region  of 
junior  high  school  grades  than  beiow," 

and  he  gives  the  follo^'ing  guidance  activities  available  in 
junior  high  school  to  meet  these  problenis; 

1-  program  of  studies. 

2.  Extra-curricular  activities. 

3.  TaiKs  by  outside  people. 

4.  Saturday  and  extra-school  worK. 

5.  Home  room. 

6*  Results  of  tests. 

7.  Judgment  of  personal  traits. 

•^Leonard  V.  Koos,  op.  clt.,  p.  406. 

^Ibid.,  p.  402. 


1 
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6*  Sti^tus  o!  home  (economic  aiid  vocational), 
cumulative  records. 
iO«  Health  records. 

11.  FU|il  and  ; arent  conference. 

12.  Case  Studies. 

15.  Plc^cement  cind  foliow-up  service. 

Edv^ard  Earie  Franklin  juawifiea  the  inclusion  of  vocational 

guidance  in  our  i>chools,  and  ^.-ar  tic  alar  ly  in  our  junior  high 

schooliii,  in  theae  vnordd, 

**Thus  vocational  guidance  i..  wur  schools  is  ju;:itiried 
because  it  is  thoroughly  democratic  xn  character,  correctly 
administered,  it  v»ilx  tend  to  hreaK  dov>n  objectionable  class 
prejudices.    Further,  it  is  seen  to  be  most  effective  Mhen  it 
is  ^ rovided  for  the  ^upilo  during  that  critical  ^eriod  in 
tneir  lives  which  they  3|.end  in  the  junior  high  school. 


^The  permanence  of  the  Vocational  Interests  of  junior  High 
school  pupils.  The  Johns  HopKins  Univeralty  Studies  in  Education. 
NO.  d,   p.  16. 
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IV-    ^'OO'V'.;     I..  JUM-  ^  high  k-CH<:OLJ 

A»  General  racticea 

The  guidance  movement  is  so  new  that  there  is  ^^reat  variety 

in  the  programs  offered  in  different  cities.    F;mr  general  types 

1 

ore  reported  by  rofeasor  iixiam  C-  Reavis  in  his  guidance  re-; 
port  lor  the  National  survey  of  secondary  Education. 

Centralized  Bureaus  in  City  Systems 
Illustn  ted  by  Boston,  Chica^,^,  Cincinnati 

This  is  a  plan  applicaole  to  large  systems  and  iar^e  city 
schools.    The  director  of  the  central  bureau  is  responsible  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  or  to  the  assistant  sujierintendenti 
Fie  organizes  the  bureau  and  provides  assistants  who  carry  on  the 
activities  in  tne  various  secondary  schools. 

The  staff  of  the  bureau  is  not  lar^^e  enough  to  provide  all 
the  service  needed,  but  it  furnishei?  the  specialized  service,  ^ 
and  helps  the  princi>iald  of  the  schools,  and  the  assistants  to 
organize  the  school  guidance  program. 

Under  this  plan  there  is  usually  very  great  differences  in  j 
the  programs  of  different  scho^'ls,  due  to  the  varying  standards  i 
of  those  who  administer  the  program  in  the  individual  schools. 

A  centralized  bureau  is  better  able  to  provide  for  occupa~ 
tional  atudy  and  research  than  the  individual  schools. 

Individual  secondary  Schools  the  Unit 
Ijixubtrated  by  provider.ce  a.nd  HUlwiiUicee 

Hure  the  head  of  the  secondary  school  has  the  resix>nsibili  tj 
for  the  program.    There  i;i  stixi  a  central  organization  to  pro- 

1 

programs  of  Guidance,  Bulletin,  193£,  No.  17,  National 
Survey  of  secondary  Education,  Monograph  uo.  14,  pp.  135-144. 
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Vide  special  service  and  adviue  (<he  buildin^^  aasiutunus.  Unaer 

this  plan  Uiero  are  no  appropriations  in  the  budget  solely  for 

guidance,  as  that  is  a  part  of  the  educational  services  of  the 

•chool  and  its  activities  definitely  asait^ned  to  the  regular 

teachers  and  adminis orators  of  the  individual  schools.    Luch  of 

the  administrative  work  is  not  directly  connected  with  guidance, 

but  the  relations  between  them  must  be  clearly  defined  if  the 

guidance  officials  are  not  to  be  hindered  in  their  woric.  Under 

this  pl&un  counselors  teach  classes  in  occurat^ions,  give  tjroup 

i^uidance  and  individual  guidance,  aiso  advise  concerning 

courses,  and  sometimes  teach  regular  subjects  part  time.  l!uch 

guidance  responsibility  falls  upon  the  homeroom  teacher. 

Centralized  Guidance  or^ani za ti on£i  in  Individual  Schools 

Illustrated  by  Milwaukee  Vocational  school  and  Town- 
ship High  School  and  junior  College,  LaSalie,  111. 

The  principal  directs  the  guidance  progr<xm,  and  activities 
con  be  coordinated  more  easily  than  by  the  central  bureau  plaun. 
It  resembles  the  second  plan  mentioned,  but  its  difference  lies 
In  the  fact  that  it  .maintains  a  staff  of  guidajice  officers,  in- 
stead ol  using  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school. 

Central  Organization  in  Individual  School 
Utilizing  Regular  Teachers  and  Officials 

III.  by:  Joliet  Township  High  School  and  Junior  Col-..ege 
Thornton  Tovi/nship  High  School 
New  Trier  Township  Higii  School 

Either  the  principal  or  a  trained  counselor  is  at  the  head 

jf  the  program,  and  the  regular  administrative  officers  and 

teachers  carry  on  the  worK. 


34. 

B»  In  Sraaii  Secondary  Schools 
In  a  snail  aecoxidury  school,  the  guidance  progran  mu^t 
usually  be  planned  and  carried  on  by  the  principal  and  teachers, 
as  it  is  seldoni  possible  to  obtain  a  trained  worker  lor  full  or 
part  ti  ne. 

C*  Cost 

The  ex^3ense  of  guidance  rxiy  be  lessened  if  the  regular 

te&chers  of  the  school  are  used  as  counselors,    costs  vary 

greatly,  depeixding  u:>on  Ihe  elaborateness  of  the  program  and 

the  number  of  special  wortcers.    Annual  expenses  per  pu^il  in 

1 

the  cities  mentioned  in  the  survey  varied  from  r-X,  to  ^11. 

^Prograna  of  Guidance,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37,  56,  70,  83,  94, 
105,  110,  119,  1S6,  134. 
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D»  Generui  Guid.:..nce  :  ractices 
!•  organization  of  program  of  Studies 
Any  school  system  having  a  good  guidance  program  will  be 
studying  that  program  constantly  and  re-organizing  curricula 
80  that  individual  differences  will  be  better  served.     Dr.  Koos''' 
suggests  the  following  features  which  progressive  schools  report 

1.  Flexible  programs  of  studies. 

2.  Elective  subjects* 

3.  Two  MT  more  curricula. 

4.  Curricula  for  special  occupations, 
b.  Facility  of  curriculum  transfer. 
6.  part-time  cooperative  curricula. 

The  first  five  were  reported  in  a  majority  of  the  336  secondary 

schools  investigated. 

Some  schools  present  all  their  curricula  in  one  comprehen- 
sive school,  others  give  general  and  vocational  education  in  dif- 
ferent schools.     The  problem  of  distribution  and  transfer  is 
simpler  in  the  first  case,  as  there  must  be  more  thought  for 
correlation  when  there  are  specialized  schools. 

2.  Exploratory  Courses 

All  regular  courses  contribute  to  exploratory  experiences 
in  a  slight  degree,  but  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  special  ex- 
ploratory courses  should  be  given  in  the  junior  high  schov^l  in 
order  to  discover  all  possible  interests  and  capacities.  In 
nany  progressive  schools  general  courses  are  being  introduced 
giving  a  wide,  general  pre-view  of  a  subject  in  order  to  allow 
the  pupil  to  see  all  of  its  main  lines  that  he  may  have  a  better 
Idea  of  its  possibilities  for  later  specialisation.    These  gen- 
eral courses  are  most  commonly  given  in  mathematics,  science, 

1  ~  "     "  ~~~ 

Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Junior  High  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 


foreign  language.    A  general  shop,  giving  a  short  trial  at  many 
trades,  is  oonsiJered  better  for  junior  high  school  purixjses 
than  a  special ized  shop.    Short  unit  courses,  called  "broadening 
arid  finding**  courses,  are  in  use  in  some  schools,    r^any  writers 
seem  of  the  opinion  that  pupils'  shop  wori^:  does  not  train  thern 
sufficiently  in  the  all-around  tinKering  which  is  necessary  for 
everyone  in  and  around  the  house. 

pupils  need,  at  this  time,  to  develop  many  interests.  Ex- 
tra-curricular activities  may  prove  very  helpful  in  uncovering 
abilities  not  showin  in  re^julHr  classes. 

Out-of-school  and  vacation  woric  may  be  made  valuable  as  ex- 
ploratory experience,  but  tne  counselor  must  help  the  pupil  to 
Interpret  theae  experiences  if  f>hey  are  lo  be  truly  valuable. 

Dr.  Koos^  suggests  an  analysis  of  inLerei>ts  and  aptitudes 
at  the  cloae  of  e<>.ch  exploratory  unit,  this  test  to  be  liied, 
and  re-examined  after  the  completion  of  the  series  of  units. 

At  present,  schools  do  not  present  enough  reiiixy  explora- 
tory industrial  experiences.    Those  coramoniy  employed  are  the 
general  shop  for  boys,  rather  li  ited  fields  of  home  economics 
for  girls,  agriculture  in  a  few  sciiools,  and  some  commercial 
try-outs. 

3.  Life  career  fotive 
Although  it  has  not  been  suff icient^^y  proved,   there  is 
ground  for  believing  that  this  motive  is  a  spur  to  improve 
school  woric.    Counselors  should  endeavor  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  ;eel  the  lorc©  of  this  motive,  and  to  sec  the  need  lor 


^Leonard  V.  IIoos  and  Grayson  K.  Kefauver,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 


Iftdequate  information  along  vocawionai  lines. 

4.  Giviix^  Inf  jrt'iation 

AKong  the  ma^y  methods  of  giving  vocational  inforraation, 

the  foliowinij  are  listed  in  Guidance  in  ?-econdard  nchoola:'^ 

1.  printed  or  mifneographed  ]:rograra  oi  ^uadiea. 
£•  Special  curr icalar  of  college  entrance  requirements. 
6*  Elaborate  bulletin  shoning  opportunities  of  the  school. 
4*  Student  hcundbuoK. 

5.  puoxicaoion  >j£  local  opportunities  for  vocational 

training. 
6«  Quidciiice  is^ue  of  ac*.ool  pa/;er. 
7»  Reading  list  on  occupations  (uutside  reading). 

occupational  Ci^urses  are  given  in  most  ^progressive 
schools.^    These  are  placed  in  different  grades  in  different 
schools,  but  the  preference  is  for  grade  nine.    Ti  e  allotment 
also  varies  from  one  period  a  mee'&  for  a  j^ear  to  *ivo  periods 
a  week  for  one  semester,  or  even  five  reriods  a  neeic  for  an  en- 
tire ye-;r.    The  course  is  sometimes  given  as  a  p^rt  of  the 
civics  course,  and  sometimes  as  a  separate  course  taught  by  the 
counselor. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  place  the  course  where  it  Rould 
benefit  pupils  who  are  about  to  raaRe  high  school  choices,  or  to 
leave  ..chool  to  enter  occupations.     Some  schools  favor  giving  a 
part  oi   the  wortc  in  the  seventh  grade  and  a  part  in  the  ninth. 
Other  schools  distrioute  it  through  the  three  junior  high  school 
years . 

The  person  teaching  this  subject  should  have  adequate  prep- 
aration. The  counselor  is  probably  the  best  one  ior  tho  , urpose 
though  soffl6tir»es  an  interested  teacher  of  civics  does  good  woric. 


■••Leonard  V.  Koos  and  Grayson  H.  Kefauver,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  92-97. 


There  is  ^jroat  need  for  nore  ext^ensive  and  accurate  occupa- 
tional ini  orracxtioa,  and  inoro  attealion  iihuuid  be  tiivea  to  local 
industries. 

Instead  of  bein^  filled  with  too  roany  facta,  students 
should  be  tauj^^ht  how  lo  study  an  occupation  and  aliouid  be  igiven 
a  short  list  of  topics  which  iieed  consideration  in  choosing  a 
life  vvortc.    This  list  is  given  in  Ouidance  practices:^ 

1.  rjuitabiiity  for  occu;;ition# 

2.  Service  to  society. 

3.  Satisfaction  in  worii. 

4.  Financial  return. 

5.  Opi'Airtunity  for  employment. 
6*  "  "  advancement. 
7*  Health  condit/ions. 

S*  Social  conditions. 

Other  sources  of  iniorrnation  are: 

1.  Visits  to  occupaiions  (and  to  higher  schools). 

2.  Taiics  from  representatives  of  business,  professions 

and  industry. 

3.  Interviews  and  conferences  i;.'ith  p«opie  in  occupations. 

4.  Library. 

5.  Activities  program. 

2 

5.  Testlnt^ 

A  counselor  needs  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  various  tests 
which  are  now  available.    I^any  schools  have  a  department  of 
tests  which  administers  general  intelligence  testu,  ax&o  those 
for  aptitude  and  interests,  trade,  musical  caiacity,  eind  will 
temperaroent .    There  are  available  also,  in  most  schools,  teach- 
ers* rnarics  and  records  of  standard  achievement  tests,     with  the 
exception  of  these  two,  tests  are  usually  administered  by  scrae- 
one  especially  trained  for  it.    The  value  of  inteliitience  scores 
is  larfc^ely  negative,  showing  who  should  probably  not  enter  a 


■•"Arthur  J.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  310. 
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Leonard  V.  Koos  and  Grayson    W»  Kefauver,  op.  cit., 
pp.  333-376. 


certain  occui^atxon,  rather  than  what  occupation  ene  sshuuid  enter 
Too  much  dei^e^idence  should  not  be  yiaced  U7;on  tests,  but  they 
are  helpiul  \shen  used  with  all  theother  inform&tiun  obtainable 
about  the  individual* 

6.  OQunseling 

Counseling  prograras  include  both  individual  and  group  work. 
Sooiai-civic-ffioral  counseling  can  often  be  given  profitabxy  and 
economically  in  (groups,  thuugh  sorae  must  alvvays  be  done  in- 
dividually.   A  large  part  of  a  counselor* .-^  time  is  taicen  up  with 
individual  counselinij  aloxig  the  followin^^  lines :^ 

1.  Vocational. 

2.  Course,  curriculum,  school. 

3.  Civic  and  moral. 

4.  Leisure  time  and  avocation. 

5.  Social. 

6 .  Leadershi  pm 

By  strictly  vocational  i^uidance  is  meant  advising  a  jmpii 
in  choosing  his  occupation,  selectin^^  and  obtaining  preparation 
for  it,  rinding  «vorii,  then  adjusting  himself  to  the  job  and 
fflaKing  progress  in  it. 

Course,  curriculum,  and  school  guidance  is  usually  Known 
as  educcitional  guidance.    The  home  room  and  subject  teachers 
can  be  of  assistance  to  the  counselor  in  this  iorm  of  guidance. 

In  dealing  with  individual  differences,  -^e  should  not  al- 
ways try  to  maice  them  greater.    Often,  we  must  try  to  decrease 
them.    The  school  must  inhibit  impulses  thi^t  are  harmful,  and 
encourage  those  which  are  useful,    professor  Jones  says, 

"There  is  great  danger  thcit  school  life  will  inhibit  the 
v#ry  things  thai  ^^re  most  useful  liiter,  and  even  stimulate  some 
which  are  haroful  later." 

Arthur  J.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  2<^« 
^Ibid.,  pi  36. 

Waiter  D.  Jones,  et.  al.,  op.  cit..  Appendix,  p.  151. 
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7.  pecords 

Ocod  counseling  requires  full  and  accurcite  records  Tor  fl.-.ch 
individual,  includin£,  family  his  tory,  personality  traits, 
scholastic  and  test  records,  aptitudes,  discibilitieB,  interests, 
and  provisional  voCi;.tional  choice  if  one  has  been  made.  These 
should  be  ati  simple  as  possible,  on  cards  of  converdent  siae 
for  filiri^i,  and  should  be  easy  of  accesa  to  anyone  who  needs  to 
use  them. 

6»  : lacements 

Some  leirge  cities  have  quite  elaborate  placement  bureaus, 
while  many  smaller  cities  do  little  or  no  tiling  in  regard  to 
placement.    Of  course,  more  placement  will  be  neceasary  in 
senior  hi^h  school,  but  a  certain  amount  wiij.  be  inevitable  in 
junior  hi^jh  school  and  even  in  the  late  elemeni.ary  achoul  years. 
Kot  all  pupils  can,  or  should  be  retained  through  senior  high 
school.    For  the.^e  students,  in  whatever  grade  they  may  leave, 
placement  assistance  should  be  available.    This  should  be  a 
public  resjx)nsibili ty,  for  private  agencies  have  too  much 
thought  of  gain.    The  school  has  more  icnowiedge  of  the  individu- 
al, and  is  more  disinterested  in  its  assistance,  so  placement 
responsibility  should  belong  to  the  school. 

9.  ?'OllQVy-Up 

Compcirativeiy  few  guidance  programs  do  very  extensive  fol- 
low-up woric,  though  it  is  receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  at- 
tention.   r:ore  careful  and  exi^c^nsive  foliow-up  worK  is  needed 
at  the  present  in  order  to  evaluate  our  guidance  programs  and 
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give  us  beip  in  uaicin^j  i^o^dod  changes. 

10.  nesaarch 

Effective  guiding  needs  constant  research  to  find  the 
vt^u'd.  piaoeti,  as  ^.veii        the  stro-ig  .jnea,  in  our  i:ro^r^.us  as  now 
administered  and  to  collect  >md  disseiainate  complete  and  accurat]^ 
iniormacion  about  as  many  occupations  as  possible.    !;ot  all 
coun3eior3  raat^e  i^oud  resisarcii  v»orK9r3.    :;.os^r  i-'tjtiQ^rch  can  best 
be  done  throujih  the  central  office  by  specially  trained  worKera, 
nevertheless  it  is  customary  in  many  liir^^e  cities,  for  couiiselorip 
and  even  regular  teachers,  to  ^iive  ;iorje  time  to  occupattionai  in- 
vest i^jat  ion. 

S»  Effect  or  the  Guidance  f/ovement 

1.  Effects  not  iufficiently  Tea ted 

The  foovement  is  so  new,  and  so  little  research  has  been 

done  that  the  effect  of  guidance  progrdtns  upon  education  cinriot 

be  conclusively  proved,  yet  all  writers  upon  education  feel  its 

importance.    Dr.  Brewer  saya,^ 

*»The  entire  organization  (junior  High)  gets  its  motive 
and  its  plan  from  guidance." 

pecognition  of  individual  differences  is  one  of  the  outatanding 
principles  in  all  modern  educa^^i^nal  reform.  Guidance  is  built 
upon  this  principle  as  also  is  individualized  instruction. 

2.  Results  of  Investigation 
professor  Kefauver''  tolls  of  an  investigation  made  ot  5000 
students  in  ten  cities,  nine  of  which  had  stressed  tjuidance,  and 
one  of  which  had  meager  jjuidance  facilities.    The  ten  groups 
vsere  cotnimred.    Fewer  of  low  intelligence  planned  t.o  enter  pro- 


^John  'i.  Brewer,  Education  as  Guidance,  p.  b37. 
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Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  "Appraia.-i  of  Guidance,**  Occupations, 
(June,  1933),  pp.  5o-56. 
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fessioaii  in  the  guided  jroup.    ?hose  planning  to  onter  coiie^ie 

tested  higher  on  Knowiodge  of  entrance  roquireraenta  in  the 

guided  jroup,  yet  the  differences  between  the  groups  is  not 

significmt.     \\xch  more  rej«3  .rcli  is  rie;sdea  oefore  •aai'iing 

definite  conciuaiona. 

F»  Future  of  the  !!ovement 

1.  Develop  Leaders 

rrritera  agree  that  future  guidance  progress  RiU3t  pay  wore 

attention  to  the  training  for  ieaderariip,  and  feel  that  leaders 

can  be  developed  better  through  or^ianiisei  play  and  games  than  in 

any  other  way.    or.  Brewer  makes  this  statement:^ 

"In  a  democracy  each  individual  nuist  learn  to  be  now  a 
leader  and  again  a  follower,  and  rauch  attention  mu^st  be  given 
to  guidance  i or  both  these  functions." 

Tjsuaiiy,  we  shall  find  our  leaders  in  the  upper  third  of 

the  class,  but  ¥;e  muat  be  constantly  ratchful  to  find  aome  among 

the  lower  group.    \>e  rind  the  type  illustr3.ted  by  the  politician 

and  general,   the  religious  leader,  and  the  leader  represented 

by  the  ariuer,  artist,  musician,  and  inventor.    The  schools  have 

siapbasized  only  the  first  type. 

The  following  list  of  leadership  qualities  ie  given  by 
g 

^rofessor  Jones: 

intelligence                 insight  sincerity 
initiative                    Kindliness                        singleneas  of 
courage                          good  humor  purpose 
self- trust                    knowledge  of  human  nature 

pthcr  lists  have  been  made.    Of  course,  all  the  characteristics 

ire  not  equally  essential  to  all  types  of  leaders.    We  need  much 

study  along  these  lines.    There  will  be  no  progress  if  we  select 

^John  1.^.  Brewer,  Education  as  Guidance,  op.  cit.,  p.  369. 

2 

Arthur  J.  Jonea,  op.  cit.,  p.  35^. 

only  leaders  Viho  agree  ».itb  us,  yet  there  must  be  a  checK  on 
anti-soclai  leadership.     Some  leadership  qualities  are  inborn, 
but  all  can  be  increased  by  training,    professor  Jones'^  aays 
that  we  should 

"train  for  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  and  honesty  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  leader;  »ye  should  provide  for  unself- 
ishness and  a  feeiin^i  of  moral  res- onsibility, " 

2.  Train  Autitude 

Guidance  in  the  future  must  i:«.y  more  attention  to  attitudes 

If,  as  profer,Eor  joneti  states, 

"The  chixv^OQ  th&t  we  call  ^wci^tion  consist  of  habits, 
knowledge,  sKixls,  attitudes,  and  ideals  devexoi  ed  in  individ- 
lials,"^ 

then  the  attitude  of  a  child  toward  a  subject,  school  or  teacher 

is  to  be  given  juit  as  careful  attention  as  his  knowledge  of 

subject  inettter,  for  the  child  is  educating  himself  by  v^hat  he 

feels  £>nd  does.    The  teacher  presents  the  stimulus  for  the 

feeling  and  doing* 

"The  results  thttt  wo  call  education  can  be  ciBaaured  only 
in  terms  of  the  changes  iiiade  in  each  individual.'*'^ 

3.  Crises 

The  school  must  provide  more  adequately  lor  crises  in  the 
child's  lire.** 

1.  At  end  of  cofn;ulsory  attendance  age. 

2.  At  completion  of  sixth  grade. 
iJ»  At  choice  of  occu].^. tion. 
4»  When  securiiiii  a  job. 

5.  At  choice  of  higher  coxiege  curricula. 

6.  At  choice  of  college. 

Meeded  information  should  be  given  at  the  time  of,  or  preferably 
before  the  crisis,  or  as  prepjiration  for  it. 


4; 


Arthur  J«  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  344< 
^Ibid.,  p.  dZ. 
•^Ibid.,  p.  22. 
*Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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4«  LeiB.ire  ri  .e  Guidance 
The  shorter  workiir;^  day  bririiio  to  society  a  great  problem 
in  the  utse  of  thiis  incroased  leisure.    Unless  wisely  used  it 
can  be  nothin^i  but  a  menace,    ruch  must  be  done  to  train  pux>ils 
to  use  Lheir  leisure  time  to  advantage.    Studies  should  be  made 
to  see  the  effect  of  certain  forms  of  recreation  and  to  find  wha' 
forms  are  needed  fur  different  types  of  people-    T7Q  should  ex- 
amine our  school  iTOQratn  of  athletics  atid  clube  and  see  what 
carrico  over  into  adult  life.    Clubs  should  be  offered  to 
represent  the  needs  of  the  child,  not  the  interests  of  the 
teachers,  though  it  is  necesjaary  that  a  teacher  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  club  sronsored. 

5.  ■Ccou.'v'.'.-i.jiiiii.  Studies 
In  the  June,  1933  number  of  "Occupations",  Dr.  Brewer^  maices 
this  st;ai#eaeat: 

"Of  all  the  needs  in  the  field  of  f^ui dance,  authentic 
occupa^.ionai  inforraati-n  is  probabiy  the  most  ur^^ent  at  this 
time."  Also: 

"Occupational  inf orTiiation  is  necessary  for  the  student  en- 
deavoring to  find  himself  occuiiationaliy,  but  It  should  be 
studied  by  everybody  from  a  ciuturai  standpoint."*^ 

« 

He  feels  that  the  research  of  the  Rational  occupational 
Conference  should  supply  us  with  much  of  this  material.  Very 
few  colleges,  even,  msice  provision  lor  systematic  study  of  oc- 
supational  problems.    This  is  necessary,  for  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  learned  throu^^h  outside  reading  alone. 

6.  Coordinatius  Guidance  'vorK.  in  Individual  Gchools*^ 
Guidance  activities  need  to  be  coordiiiated  so  that  each 

ijohn  L'i.  Brewer,  Occupations,  June,  193^,  p.  49. 

^Ibid.,  p. 
3 

Arthur  J.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  346. 
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Child's  nroblem  ishall  have  broUi^ht  to  bear  upon  it,  all  the 
forcea  of  the  school.     Definite  reis^ongibility  for  certain 
parte  of  the  progran  should  be  ^ivei.  i-^  certain  ;eopie.  Each 
should  Know  jus t  whcit  he  has  to  do,  and  work  ahculd  not  be 
duplicated.    Each  ;:upil  should  have  unified  assistance,  not  be 
confused  by  having  a  number  of  counsolorn.    or^janizat .on  shv-uid 
be  as  3icapie  as  possible,  grooving  as  needs  arise.    Those  should 
be  chor.en  to  counsel  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  give  it- 

7.  Kxper ts 

The  director  and  leaders  of  the  guidance  movenient  should  be 
experts  in  their  line,  able  and  ready  to  give  advice  and  help  to 
the  Cvunselorts  and  teachers  v;ho  have  less  training.    More  re- 
search experts  are  needed  to  gather  reliable  information. 
Counselors  ar«i  tei^chers  must  make  themselves  more  expert  through 
study - 

Q*  Dati^er 

The  daiiijer  is  that  iTjidance  will  become  so  broad  as  to 
mean  general  education.    Educators  raust  recognize  that  it  is 
complex,  and  work  out  a  proper  solution.    The  program  must  be 
flexible,  and  changed  to  meet  changing  needs. 
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a.  pra^r  ?  13  in  Vae  '^outh  Junl  .'r  !!i£^h  School, 

^'altharo,  T-aas. 
1.  or^ani.-^ri  tion 
The  ^roQram  of  guidiuice  in  the  South  Juiiior  High  Cichool  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  as  it  is  still  in  the  experirt^ntal  sta^e 
grckwing  out  of  a  discus  sion  of  civic-soci.  l-moral  -.'roblems  in 
one  of  the  ninth  grade  English  cla3.^es  in  1926.    No  organized 
guidance  plan  has  as  yet  been  udo^^ted  in  the  other  schooia  of 
the  city. 

The  wrlver,  who  does  most  of  the  wt^rK,  has  general  char^^tt 
of  tht;  ^  rog*"^'"*  ai^d  has  taken  courses  ior  several  years j  in  or- 
der to  make  the  v  ork  nore  effective.      Soee  assist&nce  In  inter- 
viewiiig  individuals  is  rendered  by  a  few  of  the  other  teachers, 
but  the  personnel  varies  frof^  year  to  year  on  account  oi  charig- 
ing  yrograras.    Hie  number  of  assistants  vaiios  from  one  to  four^ 
but  there  are  usually  only  two.    These  can  frequently  give  but 
one  period  a  iveek  to  the  work*    The  writer  teaches  one  class  in 
English,  the  industrial  ninth,  and  sj-ends  the  rest  of  tiie  Lirae 
in  guidance  work,  including  jiroup  teaching,  individual  inter- 
iriews,  records^  and  club  and  student  council  sjonorship. 

The  time  allotment  is  one  jjeriod  a  we«3k  (a  study  period 
taken)  in  seventh  and  ninth  grades.    As  the  eitihth  grade  pro- 
gram is  heavy  and  there  is  no  study  period,  no  group  guidance 
Ban  be  given.    This  is,  of  couree,  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is 
boped  that  this  neglect  can  soon  be  remedied. 

The  home  roorr  tecsChers,  in  a  weekly  home  room  period  of 
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about  twenty  minutes,  after  the  regular  asgsmbly,  carry  on  with 
their  classes  discussions  of  civic-moral-social  responsibilities. 
2-  curricula  and  EX')loratory  C:>urse3 

The  program  of  studies  includes  general  courses  in  science 
in  each  ^rade,  general  language  in  the  eighth  grades,  junior 
business  training  in  the  ei^fihth  grade,  and  busines;^  pract-ice 
and  raathenatics  as  well  as  booiilcee  oing  in  the  ninth  grade  com- 
mercial division.     All  but  the  industri'dl  eighth  take  general 
langUELge  a  half  ye6.r,  and  junior  business  training  a  half  year, 
then  maRe  their  choice  of  ninth  (^rade  curricula;  college,  com- 
mercial, or  industrial.    The  seventh  grades  have  no  electives. 
Art  once  a  iveeic,  and  music  tv^ice  are  obligatory  throughout  the 
three  years.    There  is  no  general  shop,  simply  wood  working  and 
printing,  with  a  little  simple  electrical  vvork.    The  girls  all 
have  sewing  and  cooking,  with  some  home  management.  Industrial 
work  for  bojs  is  oblige) tory  one  period  a  week  throughout  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  e.nd  elective  in  ninth  grade.  Those 
electing  the  industrial  course  have  two  double  periods  a  week. 

There  is  no  remedial  nor  special  class,  and  promotion  is 
not  made  by  subject.     After  entering  the  ninth  grade,  a  change 
Df  curriculum  is  not  easy,  unless  the  change  is  to  the  Industria 
curriculum.    French  is  not  offered.     Latin  and  algebra  are  begun 
In  the  ninth  year,  and,  as  there  is  no  coaching  teacher  to  help 
ai  pupil  maice  up  work  ^l^n  there  has  been  a  change  of  course,  he 
Is  not  likely  to  make  a  success  in  these  subjects,  nor  in  the 
^ausineso  vvorH:  of  the  commercial  coarse.     It  is  not  possible  for 
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a  person  lo  choose  the  coiloi^e  curriculum  In  senior  hl/jh  school 
without  talcing  an  axtra  year,  unless  ho  chose  th<it  curriculum 
In  the  ninth  year.    Tt  is  possible  to  hc:^in  the  con.TierciaX  work 
in  senior  high  achooi,  but  very  difficult,  as  there  are  no 
3;:eclal  classes  for  beginners  in  bookJceepin^.    Adjustment  is 
difficult  in  the  c<X8©  of  industrial  pu^  ij.       ho,  instead  of  ijoinit 
to  the  trade  school,  wich  to  enter  the  general  or  the  normal 
curriculun  in  the  senior  high  school,  or  to  transfer  after  be- 
ginning trade  school.    The  schools  have  no  visiting  teacher,  but 
the  school  nurse  and  the  attendance  officer  often  obtain  needed 
information. 

In  order  to  deveion  leadership:  and  civic  qualities,  the 
South  Junior  Hifih  School  has  a  student  comcil,  composed  of 
president,  chosesn.    from  the  ninth  grade  pupils  by  vote  of  the 
entire  school,  e>i\(i  one  re^jor^i-Qitative,  choo^'u  ijy  the  room,  irom 
each  of  the  sixteen  howe  rootas.    A  simple  installation  service 
is  held  during  an  assembly  period,  and  specially  designed  coun- 
cil pins  are  presented.    The  council  meets  once  a  ra^nth,  p/ith 
the  writer  as  f>3;onsor,  and  chrtn^es  membership  half-yearly  in 
order  to  "^ive  greater  partlcip'  t1  or .    Vuch  work  for  Uie  school 
is  accompli sh^Ki  tiirough  teacher-s  consorea  comiriittees  for  traf- 
fic, assembly,  social  life,  library,  publicity  and  administra- 
tion.   The  council  >ias  no  disciplinary  duties,    sach  home  rooo 
has  its  DVifn  ori^anizati .;n,  and  has  occasi  .nai  meetings  during 
hucie  room  period,    '^ho  six  seventh  grade  sections  are  organized 
into  one  body,  v\ith  a  president  and  a  vice-president,  and  the 


same  la  done  in  the  five  eighth  grade  sections,  and  the  five 
ninth  gr-ide  sections.    Thesie  class  officers  preside  Lit  any 
S];eciax  meeting  which  concerns  an  entire  grade. 

About  twenty  clubs  are  organized,  each  teacher  sponsoring 
one,  and  meet  the  last  ^eriod  Friday  morninii.    A  school  or- 
chestra rehearses  one  period  in  school,  and  one  outside  of 
school,  and  plays  at  all  assetnbiies  and  school  functions.  These 
clubs  give  op  ortunity  for  some  leadership  ievelof»aent,  as  well 
as  lor  a  try-out  of  interests.    A  pu^  il  may  chanj^e  clubs  each 
half  year,  and  sorae  pupils  do  this,  entering  six  clubs  during 
the  three  year  period,  while  sorae  with  special  interests  remain 
in  the  same  club  for  the  entire  period.    Pupils  receive  first 
choice  of  clubs,  if  possible.    Fev.;  have  to  maice  a  third  choice. 

3.  Lii'e  career  rotive 

In  the  seventh  grade  the  life  career  motive  is  stressed 
diiring  the  study  of  a  junior  high  school  ana  its  opportunities, 
aund  again  during  the  ninth  grade  study  of  occu^jauions.  Every 
effort  is  made  by  the  home  room  teachers,  nho  advise  concerning 
curricula,  to  help  each  pupil  to  select  the  one  lehich  wilx  best 
fit  his  interests  and  ability,  and  by  the  time  he  leaves  the 
ninth  grade  to  have  a  fairly  definite  idea  vvhether  his  life  work 
will  be  along  academic,  industrial,  or  commercial  lines.  I'ost 
of  the  pupils  have  by  this  time  made  a  tentative  choice  of  an 
occupationax  field,  subject  to  change  as  new  interests  and  abil- 
ities develop. 

4.  Giving  Information 
The  woric  at  first  consisted  simply  of  discussions  of  civic- 


social -no  Tsii  roapoasibiii  ties-     riien  aa  ocoupauioiicil  coarse  waa 
introduced  in^o  the  ninth  grado.    At  prac.^nt,   tiie  text  used  is 
Sdmoiiaon  uL'id  Duniineuu«a  'jcuupatiuna" ,  ^im**  uar  otii<jr  sdtsj  of 
boo2w3  i  jr  rsforencG.    juriri^j  tno  year,  ««ACh  pu^ii  prepares,  as 
outbids  vijr'u,  aTi  iri^^in^^  booiciet  about  tae  oocupatiOii  iii  v*nicb 
be  L^iiQii  aoiil  inturuat.    v^soa  ura  u^xxj.j.^j  ix^u^trut^d  vixUi 
j^icturtiij  j^d  drawings,  aad  navy  cover;*  oi"  orie^iaai  design,  part 
of  the  tir.o  in  iiiiith  ^rado  i-  ^^ivG**  to  caso  coiii'tirence  discus- 
siana  01  sociaJL-civic-niorai  probieiiisi- 

In  "tho  iovenUi  j^^^^^e,  "Our  juiiior  ;;igli  i*cbooi'»,  by  HoibrooK 
and  :^cGreiior,  is  the  foundation  Tor  discuiaiono  of  junior  high 
school  oj-pori^unitioii,  and  x^hQ  rout  oi'  tbo  wiiae  ia  3^.>dnt  in  tiia 
discussion  o£  social  cuatoraa,  tnw^nnaroy  and  Icii^ortant  ei^racttir 
trai 

5.  Tcsti^^t^ 

Tcstixig  ia  quite  iimd6quat>e  at  preaet^t,  boUi  becauae  of 
lacic  of  tiir.e  and  lunds.    The  intelligence  quotients  for  oai^y  of 
the  seventh  grade  pupils  are  received  from  ti.ie  eleraentiir^ 
school;^.    The  writer  personally  gives  tiie  teste  (Dearborn,  uauai<- 
ly)  to  arj^'  pupil  lor  ^/hora  there  is  no  record,  and  tu  ^Ui-lxS 
enteririti  froc  schools  outside  of  the  city.    Generally,  the 
ninth  grade  I*Q.  records  are  complete,  and  are  ^enx*  to  the 
senior  hitjh  school  ..ith  the  pupils*  record  curds. 

If  a  ciiild  tciits  very  low,  or  there  is  ai^thii^i  peculiar 
about  test  result  or  child,  re^iUest  may  be  taade  for  crie  services 
L^f  the  Uev^von  p^^  chu.i.otj)lat,  v.^-^u  ^ives  an  indiviauul  tuij>t* 


Nearly  every  year  sosie  are  tested  in  thia  way. 

Standard  achievement  teats  are  sumetimes  give^i,  out  have 
tiwt  ueen  used  i  or  a  number  of  years. 

^  •  Ci^utiaeiing 

Each  r>u  ii  in  scnooi  has  one  interview  during  the  schooi 
yt;<.ir,  raorc  xi   oime  '^armiXM,    k'o;»t        the  ninth  grticie  pupiis 
biive  tv$o,  ana  diificuit  pupils  aiwaya  have  several.    The  aim  waa 
to  have  at  least  two  interviews  for  each  !:)upiX  in  school,  but 
not  enough  teachers  are  available  to  Wtiiit  this  poasible.  Some 
interviewa  do  not  taice  over  ten  nsinutes,  though  as  much  tiim  is 
used  as  is  necessary.    The  interviewing  ia  done  in  the  regular 
claas  room  ol  each  counselor,  wh'^n  the  room  is  not  otherwise  in 
ase.     pupils  are  dismissed  from  regular  classes  for  inter-vies^^ing, 
jy  sending  un  intervi-.w  alip  to  the  home  room  teacher.  Effort 
Is  made  not  to  schedule  interviews  at  tiraas  inopportui  e  lor  the 
subjoct  teiicher.    pupils  are  encouraged  to  consult  the  counselor 
ffoiunttirixy  for  help  with  any  rrobiem.    Home  room  teachers  may 
kstc  to  have  a  child  interviewed,  ix  deaired. 

Failing  pupila,  probleia  children,  and  thoae  leaving  scliool 
IS  well  as  state  wards  and  those  new  to  the  biJilding  are  given 
special  attention,     nmphasia  is  placed  u^>on  attitudes  toward 
ijorii,  school,   teachers,  playraates,  hoaie,  and  contmuaity.  Diataia- 
»al  interviews  need  more  attention. 

Aaaignrnent  of  cl^isaes  %o  counselors  for  interviewing  la  not 
iiatiafactory ,     At   -  reoent,  the  'rriter  iaterviorc  t;.    five  ninth 
grade  sections,  and,  uua'.iij.y,  uas  sevuntii  ar.d  rr«m  one  tc  three 


eighth  grade  sections.    a»  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged,  one 
counselor  wiii  carry  an  entire  grade  T-hrough  the  three  years, 
thus  giving  to  one  |>ersun,  a  fairly  good  body  of  iniormation 
about  each  pupil  over  a  period  of  years. 

7.  Records 

Each  chixd  has  an  individual  guidance  record  card  on  which 
necessary  iniormation  about  family,  peraonaj.  history,  health, 
I.Q.,  athletic  and  extra-curricular  participation  is  recorded. 
Spac&  ia  leit  for  the  counselor  to  enter  any  speciai  informa- 
tion deeiaed  necessary.    Each  teachor  iceeps  tha  cards  of  the 
pupils  whom  she  interviews,  and,  at  t.he  close  of  the  year,  they 
are  filed  in  the  virit.er»s  room. 

Another  card,  *iith  record  of  school  activities  and  some 
personal  information,  family  history,  and  I.;,  is  sent  to  the 
senior  high  school  ^#hen  the  ninth  grade  is  promoted.     (There  is 
no  graduation). 

6»  placemeat  arid  Follot^-uo 
Nothing  is  done  in  tne  line  of  placement,  and  nothing 
syst^akitic  in  foliow-up  «vori£,  for  there  is  no  guidance  system 
for  the  senior  high  school  as  a  whole,  thougli  the  coiamercial 
depiirtment  does  rauch  guidance  woric.    The  writer  dues  more  or 
less  incidenUil  follow-up  sfeoriC  A'lth  'Oiriis  who  seem  liKe iy  to 
have  difiicuity  in  the  senior  ini^h  tiCiiuux.    .Uo  reijeurch  ivora  has 
been  done. 

9.  Investigation 
The  course  is  not  at  axi  fixed,  but  changes  each  year  ac- 
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cording  to  chan^^ing  cundi tion^iii.    It  has  seemed  helpful.  Juat 
how  rauch  iu  is  doixiij  for  tne  pupils,  it  is  difficult  to  measure. 
This  iiiVcstigvitivn  of  tiit  cxauo  gf  1929  (senior  high  school  1932| 
is  a&de  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  just  how  effective  it  has 
proved.    The  ren&inder  of  the  thesis  will  deal  with  tliis  invest i 
gation* 

) 

■ 
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V»  Investigation       Class  of  1929 
South  Junior  High  school 
T^altham,  Massachusetts 

A.  purpose 

This  investigoction  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  poa- 
sible: 

1.  how  effective  the  guidance  departmeiiit  of  uhe  school  has 

been  in  distributing  pu,  ils  to  suitable  senior  high 
schouJi  curricula. 

2.  whether  the  intelligence  quotient  pl<ay6  any  important 

pu.rt  in  tiic  Ciiiyice  cumcuxa. 
^.  tu  \6hat  extent  the  vocuti^nai.  Ci^;oiccs  made  in  junior 
high  iichooi  huVG  c<>rried  over  into  occu  ations. 

B.  I rocedure 

The  exas»  of  l^Z'n  was  chosen  becauae  it  is  %be  firat  class 
for  which  adequate  recorda  have  been  Kept.    The  gj,^^^  numbered 
151.    Tiiere  »ere  65  boys  aiid  *>d  girxs,  including  4  pupils  ivho 
were  not    romoted  regularly,  but  mhom  it  seeised  wise  to  place  in 
iifciiiiw^r  i*Agh  school  without  promotion,  also  4  «ho  repeated  ninth 
graae  the  ioxlowing  year  and  1  v\'ho  left  imiediately  on  account 
of  ii.1  health. 

A  card  Catalog  wras  oadc  in  order  to  coixtct  iiecesaary  infor 
mation.    The  following  information  was  obtainable  irom  the 
jiinior  hi-gh  scno^l  rtic^yrdij:  the  curriculum  entered  in  senior 
high  school,  iiitelAis^euce  quutit^it,  honor  ruxi.  roc^rd,  «*iia  martCJ 
in  exploratv^ry  .varit  in  grades  eight  and  nine. 

From  1952  and  l'-?5v  graduation  prograrr.3  of  the  aenior  high 
school,  thtj  name        Uie  curriculum  from  wshich  tne  pupix  ivas 
graduated  was  entered  on  the  c<urd« 

-] 
J 

InioriQation  concerning  those  who  were  not  graduated  waa  ob- 
tained from  the  fiies  in  the  senior  high  school,  irom  the  head 
oi   the  comsaercial  department,  and  from  the  of  lice  s&cr6i*~>rj  > 
Some  facts  were  obtained  by  sending  a  queutiormaire  (reproduced 
upon  the  next    age)  to  those  v^ho  %ere  not  ^^raduated.     ^;ot  all  of 
these  were  reuuriied,  umi  aaarti^^^icy  of  soioe  who  had  movaJk  oui.  of 
town  were  iacitiug,  but  the  majority  were  reached.    A  few  y;ere 
personally  interviewed,  and  relatives  atid  friends  gave  informa- 
tion as  to  others. 

For  Convenience,   these  facts  have  been  tabulated  by  curri- 
cula and  aufflmarized  in  jercente,  i or  buys,  i or  girls  and  the 
totals • 

Conclusions  drawn  from  theae  facts,  and  reconaaendations  by 
the  writer  follovv  the  tables. 

A  marie  of  "Favorable"  In  the  tables  indicates  that  the 
jfaipil's  marics  in  the  exploratory  subjects  were  not  less  than  B» 
Ifone  raartc  of  C  was  found,  a  marsc  of  "Good"  was  recorded  in  the 
table.     "Fair"  ahows  more  than  one  C,  and  if  any  D»s  were  iourid, 
or  if  a  pupil  had  not  tascen  the  exploratory  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum which  he  wished  to  enter,  the  marK  of  "Unfavorable**  was 
recorded  in  the  table. 


February  2,  i9o4 

To  former  South  Junior  High  School  Graduate; 

It  woui4  help  me  gr&atiy  In  a  guidance  investigcs.tii>n  v%hich 
I  ain  maicin^  of  ^.he  Class  of  19£9,  S.J.H-,  if  you  would  answer 
for  me  the  following  questions: 

1-  Did  yuu  attend  WalUiaia  Senior  High  School'?  

If  not,  r  lease  give  re&sun.  

£•  How  long  did  you  attend?.  •  

3.  Why  did  you  leave  the  high  school?  (ChecK  one  or  more  below). 

a.  moved  

b.  haa  to  go  to  isorit  to  help  at  horae  

c.  was  doing  poor  vvori£  in  studies  

d.  disliKed  school  

e.  any  o;*her  reason. .... 

4*  What  mora,  are  you  nam  doing?. ...»  >  


6«  What  other  ¥;oric  have  you  done  since  leaving  vfaltham  .Senior 
Higii  school  


6.  Do  you  X/hinic  you  tooic  the  ri^iiio  course  at  Senior  nit^n  

7.  If  not,  v.hat  course  do  you  wish  you  had  taicent  

8.  If  you  care  to  do  so,  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  I  shall 

ap.  recicite  your  euggestiiais  on  new  ways  in  which  our 
guidance  department  may  assist  our  students. 

would  a  guidance  departm^t  in  Senior  High  school  have  helped 
you?  

If  we  can  at  any  time  be  of  assistance  to  you»  please  feel 
free  to  corae  for  advice. 

^ith  best  Viishes  for  your  continued  success. 

Guidance  Department 
south  Junior  Higii  iJchool 

Elsie  E.  Turner,  Counselor 
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C«  Follow-up  studies 
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1.  college  prewar  I Uor^  Currlcuium 
Fifteen  puplis,  eight  boys  aiid  seven  girls,  elected  the 
college  preparatory  curriculum,  alx  but  tKo  having  pursued  the 
same  curriculum  in  the  ninth  grade.    Full  information  was  on 
hand  or  was  obtained  for  all.    The  follov^ing  findirigs  are  in- 
teresting and  significant: 

1.  Ail  pupils  having  an  I.Q.  of  over  lOQ  completed  their 
^orK  in  senior  high  school.    Although  this  is  too  sraall  a  nuniber 
Ifrom  which  ^o  generalize,  it  might  indicate  that  pupils  with  an 
I.Q.  less  than  100  may  find  it  difficult  to  complete  senior  high 
Ischool.    with  the  exception  of  the  two  boys  who  dropped  out,  and 
two  girls  svho  completed  senior  high  school,  one  by  changing  her 
curriculum,  all  the  rest  of  the  ^)Upil8  were  in  the  class  called 
by  Terraan,  "Superior",  (I.Q.  110-1^0)  or  «Very  Superior"  (120- 
140) .    One  boy  rated  148.    The  highest  among  the  girls  was  134* 

2.  Two  girls  of  I.Q*  94  were  graduated,  while  both  boys  of 
lower  I.Q.  (100  and  86)  dropped  out.    This  might  indicate  the 
possibility  that  boys  of  low  ability  become  discouraged  with 
Iformal  higli  school  worK  more  readily  than  girls. 

3.  The  two  pupils  in  this  group  who  were  not  in  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum  in  the  4^^^^  higii  school,  left  school. 
This  shows  that  transfer  between  curricula  is  often  not  sue- 
icessf  ul. 

4.  m  pupil  whoae  oarics  in  his  exploratory  subjects  during 
^th  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  grades  rated  Fair  or  above  changed 
[lis  curriculum  during  his  senior  high  school  career.    This  fact 
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oa^  indicate  thaL  a  pupil's  manes  in  dx^^xoralury  subjects  are 
helpful  in  decidii^;^  Uie  pu|.'il*8  flCaebi^  to  jursae  with  success, 
the  coixege  curricuiunu 

i>»  Suifi©  toiUi  expik^rdktory  ciar/tu  oi  '♦UnX«iVor4ibie''  in  the  col- 
Ic't^e  prepar  t^ry  curriculum  in  the  junior  hi^^h  achuvi  .'.ere  yet 
^rciauai»iiJl  iroflj  this  curricai.a«ri  in  uie  ueuiw^r  iix^li  achuux.  ihia 
wv>aia  be  posoible  ii  the  teaciier<i  of  exploratory  subj^-cts  con- 
siiered  vheir  courses  to  be  Tor  the  purpose  jf  fact  gewtirig, 
ratutir  x^tMiAii  lor  ohe  ^urposts  of  lindiag  the  intere<ii,3  and  tibiii- 
tiea  ui  pupils  *ioh  reference  to  further  guidance* 

6.  one  girx  of  I.  ^.  '3*4  cliangad  to  the  liorcaal  curricui-am  and 
was  ^raduiitea.    Her  exploratory  mc^Vim  in  the  aintn  grade  were 
"Unfavor&bxe** .    H^r  mother  ©as  a  college  graduate,  no  iiiaiated 
that  her  daughter  pre  a.re  for  coxiegt,  agciinst  the  judgment  of 
the  teucners.    she  viixu,  apparently,  convinced  after  trie  gin  had 
tried  the  mor^  in  the  coil&ge  curriculum  of  the  senior  i^igh 
school. 

7.  At  present,  SC^C  of  the  boys  are  in  college-    Only  tieo 
boys  K(iiO  v.er^  graduated  failed  tu  continue  their  scholastic 
Careers.    This  tnight  indicate  the  L©nde;*c^  of  boys  who  have 
coni  jieted  the  college  curricaxuin  t^  ent«r  coixege. 

a.  uo  girl  is  at  a  regular  colle^^e.    One  is  at  a  Teachers* 
college,  and  at  Efflersun  School  of  Oratopj ,   and  one  in  a  business 
school.    About         of  Lhe  girls  continued  scholastic  training, 
xnd  one  is  at  a  x,raining  school  for  nurses.     It  *ouiQ  seetrj,  from 
i^ii^^xi  i_cos,  that,  i^irls  enter  the  coxxc^^^e  preparatviT^  cufricaiuai 
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witii'juL  latondinti  lo  jjo  to  college  more-  freyaenti.y  th<xn  do  boys. 
;juciiAl  ^jusitiwn  may  iaixu<sact  U'*cir  cnjict-a  ;uur©  -.rev^ueiiUxy . 

^«  There  are,  vnen,  oi  those  who  were  graduated  from  the 
college  preparatory  curriculum,  40/^  who  are  at  some  higher  in- 
stitutii^n.    Including  the  nuraes*  traiuiiig  school,  the  ^  ercent 
would  be  46 •    This  may  indicate  the  probability  that  graduates 
from  the  college  preparatory  curriculum  will  continue  their 
education. 
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Technical  pre  parent  or^  curricuiurn 
This  curricuiurn  is  lor  boys  Oi\ly,  in  prej^aration  for  engi- 
neer in^i  schools.     Kight  boys  entered,  five  from  the  college  di- 
vision in  the  ninth  grade  (there  is  no  technical  aiviiiion  in 
tiiis  grade)  one  transferri      from  the  business,  and  two  from 
the  indusLrial  division.    Full  information  «as  obtained  about 
all  of  these  _u  ila. 

One  boy,  transf erriiig  from  the  business  curriculum,  did  not 
do  wexi,  xeft  school,  and  has  since  died.    The  sumniary  fur  this 
grouj  folloWi*; 

1.  The  I.Q.  range  was  nut  as  great  in  this  group  as  in  the 
previous  one.    Only  one,   UiS  boy    who  died,  raiiked  xesii  than 
111.    The  highest  was  1:84,  bxtQt;,in4^  ai.1  but  one  into  tije  i^roups 
called  by  Terokin,  "Superior"  and  "Very  Superior."    aIjl  but  Uo 
were  graduated  without  change  of  curriculum.    The  other  tao 
left.    AS  in  tiio  case  of  the  college  division  ^^Apils,  those  with 
over  xlO  I.Q.  (with  one  exception)  completed  senior  high  school. 

2.  Only  one  of  the  three  who  were  in  different  curricula  in 
junior  high  school  succeeded  in  corapleting  their  schooling,  ap- 
parently showing,  as  does  the  previous  re[x>rt,   that  transfer  to 
the  college  or  technical  pre^-aratory  curriculum  in  the  first 
year  of  senior  high  school  is  usually  not  successful. 

3.  All  whose  martcs  in  exploratory  subjects  in  this  curricu- 
lum in  the  junior  high  school  v.ere  "Fair"  or  over  completed 
aenior  higii  school,  except  the  one  who  died.    He  aould  not  have 
done  so.    One  with  a  rai*ic  of  "Unfavorable"  succeeded,  and  one 


1 

i 

1 

1 

: 

i 
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left.    These  facts  seera  to  strengthen  the  case  for  believing 
that  maririij  In  exploratory  subj^icts  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
absolutely  in  predicting  success,  since  the  teachers  of  these 
subjects  80  often  teach  for  fact-getting,  rather  than  lor  ex- 
ploration uf  interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

4«  Two  of  these  boys  are  nov*  at  Northeastern,  one  is  an 
honor  student  at  the  Massachusetts  i;autical  School,  one  is  em- 
ployed on  board  ship,  and  the  rest  are  worKing.    Only  three, 
then,  are  definitely  continuAi^^  their  technical  careers.  There- 
fore, 37 gj;;  of  this  group  are  continuing  trainirig  as  against  505^ 
Of  the  boys  frora  the  college  cur_riculura.    Kight  this  not  indi- 
cate that  boys  enter  this  curriculum  niore  frequently  than  the 
college  curriculum  withuut  having  a  definite  decision  ab«jut  the 
future  sclwoling?    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most 
schools,  there  is  insufficient  guidance  information  concerning 
•ngineering  and  engineering  schools. 

5.  one  boy  Has  not  heard  from,  but  all  of  the  others  were 
employed  at  the  time  this  investigcition  was  made,  though  some 
have  not  vvortced  steadily,    'u'ere  it  not  lor  the  depression, 
others  might  be  w^rirting  in  occupations  more  directly  con^ieoted 
with  their  trainifig. 


65. 

Normal  prepare,  tory  Curricuium 
:Unce,  in  the  junior  hi^^h  schuox,  t,here  is  no  normai 
preparatory  curricuium,  the  same  expiorcitory  subjects  were  con- 
sidered as  Tor  the  college  preparatory  curriculum;  Latin,  al- 
gebra, and  English. 

It  will  be  noted,  fron  the  table,  that  many  from  the  in- 
dustrial curriculum  in  junior  hi^jh  3Chool  elected  the  normal 
prejTaratory  curriculum  instead  of  the  trade  school,  as  one  would 
have  exi^ected.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  parents  and 
pupils  still  i eex  that  there  is  a  atigma  attached  to  the  trade 
school,  that  "only  ihe  rough    crowd  t^oes  there, «•  i^hat  they  "do 
not  have  enough  booK  v;aric, "  or  that  "you  have  to  go  to  school 
until  3:50."    A  Cvjnstant  effort  is  made  to  combat  thei>6  ideas, 
but  the  feeling  still  i^.ersists  that  it  is  more  "elegant"  to  be 
graduated  from  the  senior  hii^h  school,  and  raan^-  parents  insist 
that  the  p\xpilB  should  enter  the  normal  prexaratory  curricuxuta 
at  the  senior  high  school. 

At  the  time  this  class  entered,  the  senior  high  school  of- 
fered no  general  curriculum,  and  no  shop  worK  in  any  course, 
that  being  gjiven  up  when  the  trade  school  opened,    on  that  ac- 
3ount,  the  normal  preparatory  curriculum  was  tiie  ,.ne  chosen  by 
my  pupil  who  did  not  wish  college  preparatory  nor  business 
training.    As  this  curriculuci  had  been  intended  for  those  who 
ifished  to  enter  the  normal  schools,  the  entrance  of  pupils 
lithout  this  definite  vocational  aim  made  the  work,  most  unsatis- 
factory for  both  groups.    The  following  year  a  general  curriculua 
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I  was  added,  at>d,  as  wiii  be  seen  I'rom  the  table,  aij.  the  fupiXs 
entering  from  the  junior  hl^jh  school  industrial  curriculum 
changed  to  the  general  or  left  school.     In  several  cases,  in 
spite  oi  the  ch&nge,  pu^jiis  dropped  out  before  graduati  ./n»  A 
number  would  have  prolited  by  trade  school  or  domestic  science 
curricula,  but  were  unwilling  to  consider  them. 
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Nomal  preparatory  Group 
Trenty-nlne  jTupiis  (19  boys  and  10  girls)  were  included  in 
the  group.    Several  could  not  be  reached  to  find  their  present 
occufiation,  but  most  other  facts  were  available.    A  smaller 
percent  of  graduates  were  found  here;  42^;^  of  the  boys  arid  40^ 
of  the  girls.    Those  who  left  comprised  57^  of  the  boys  and  60% 
of  the  girls,    cf  the  nineteen  boys,  63;^  (12)  changed  their  cur- 
riculum, but  in  spite  of  the  change,  only  four  were  graduated. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  general  cur- 
riculum which  was  introduced  the  next  year  was  for  boys  only, 
and  the  girls  were  unwilling  to  enter  the  household  arts  cur- 
riculum, which  most  of  them  should  have  dene.    Following  is  the 
group  summary: 

1.  The  I.Q.  range  was  from  93  to  153  for  boys,  thus  extend- 
ing through  the  "Normal, »  "Superior,"  and  "Very  Superior"  groups 
and  including  one  in  the  Near  Genius  Group.    This  boy,  it  may  be 
noted,  changed  to  the  technical  preparatory  curriculum,  and  re- 
peated a  year.    For  airls,  the  ran^je  was  irora  97  to  113,  nearly 
Ml  in  the  "Normal"  gr.up  with  two  in  the  "Superior'*.    The  lower 
I.Q.  for  girls  may  account  for  the  fact  that  fewer  girls  were 
graduated.    Those  who  left  were  from  the  lower  group.  Both 
jirls  in  the  "Superior"  group  completed  their  schooling,  aiiio 
two  in  the  "Normal"  group.    No  girl  with  less  than  105  and  no 
3oy  v^ith  less  than  104  was  graduated.    This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  an  I.Q. of  over  100  is  usually  required  for  success: ul 
?omxuetion  of  high  school. 


70. 


2-  Of  the  eight  boy  graduates,  two  had  "Unfavorable"  marKa 
in  exploratory  subjects  in  the  eiijhtb  grade,  one  in  the  ninth, 
and  ttto  in  both  grades.    Several  with  better  records  left 
school.    Of  the  four  girl  graduates,  only  one  had  even  fairly 
good  exploratory  marics.    With  this  group,  the  exploratory  narics 
are  certainly  not  significant  in  predicting  success  or  failure. 

3.  Only  one  boy  and  one  girl  are  continuing  their  education 
further,  une  at  Northeastern  and  one  at  a  Teachers'  College. 

Dne  is  at  high  school  in  another  city,  after  wording  a  year. 
Three  are  unemployed,  and  13  could  not  be  reached  to  discover 
thoir  occupations.    Since  these  pupils  were  not  in  the  right 
curriculum,  and  had  no  intention  of  going  to  Teachers'  Collewje, 
[except  one)  we  can  learn  nothing  of  significance  in  regard  to 
the  persistence  of  vocational  interest  from  them. 

4.  The  fact  that  eleven  of  the  nineteen  boys  changed  their 
surricula  shows  plainly  their  need  for  a  general  curriculum. 
Some  such  program  roust  be  provided  for  boys  who  do  not  wioh  to 
Learn  a  trade,  yet  cannot  succeed  in  the  preparatory  curriculum. 
Sach  year  since  then,  changes  and  enrichments  have  been  made  in 
*hia  general  curriculum. 
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Business  Group  l| 
This  group  comprised  lourteen  boys  and  fort.y-five  girls, 
but  only  thirteen  boys  and  forty-tv^o  girls  are  considered,  as 
one  boy  died  and  three  girls  moved  away,  therefore  Information 
could  not  be  obtained.    Of  the  entire  e^oup,  &Qf^  were  graduated 
and         left.    The  percent  changing  course  was  10.    A  separate 
sumiTiary  for  hoys  and  for  girls  follows; 

Boys 

i.  The  I.Q.  range  was  from  84  to  149.     As  the  one  having 
149  died,  iho  highest  ranK  considered  was  130.    One  in  the 
"Dull"  group,  two  in  the  "Normal",  two  in  the  "Superior"  Jiere 
graducitsd-    Ail  three  of  the  "Very  Superior"  group  compi^jted 
senior  high  school.    This  again  seems  to  show  that  the  higher 
the  I.Q.  the  better  are  the  chances  of  success.    However,  of  th« 
five  who  left,  one  was  from  the  "Normal"  and  three  rrora  the 
"Superior"  group.    The  one  with  the  lowest  rank  among  the  boys, 
(next  to  the  lowest  in  the  entire  group  of  fifty-five)  is  the 
only  boy  continuing  his  education.  (Cni^  orie  girl  continued.) 
He  is  woricing  by  day,  and  studying  evenings  at  B«ntley»s  School 
of  Accounting.    This  erratic  arrangement  of  I.Q.  ratings  shows 
very  plainly  that  intelligence  quotient  alone  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  predict  success  at  all  accurately. 

Zm  Two  entered  this  curriculum  from  the  industrial  group  in 
the  junior  high  school.    Both  were  graduated  without  repeating. 
Dne  I.Q.  was  84,  and  one  130.    This  may  show  that  a  change  to 
the  business  curriculum  from  the  industrial  is  more  liicely  to  be 


successful  than  to  the  coilege  or  technicai  curricuium.  The 
fact  that  some  guidance  is  don©  by  the  business  teachers  in 
senior  high  school  (not  by  others)  may  help  to  account  for  Ihis 
fact. 

3.  Three  boys  changed  curricula.    One  changed  to  the  col- 
lege curriculum  and  was  graduated,  one  changed  to  the  general 
and  was  graduated,  while  one  changed  to  the  general  and  later 
left  school. 

4.  Of  the  five  who  left,  four  of  the  five  had  "Unfavorable" 
oarics  in  the  ninth  grade  exploratory  subjects,  but  this  is  not 
significant,  for  five  of  the  eight  who  were  graduated  also  had 
that  record,  and  tiiree  of  them  had  the  same  poor  record  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

5.  Only  seven  of  the  thirteen  could  be  reached  to  determine 
occupations  at  present,    ijot  one  is  woriclng  in  a  calling  related 
to  the  curriciuum  In  which  he  was  graduated.    One  probably  will 
be,  as  he  is  training  for  an  accountant,  (the  lowest  I.Q.)  If 
It  were  not  for  the  depression,  which  raaices  all  generalization 
difficult,  one  might  feel  that  this  seems  to  sliow  that  few  boys 
frora  this  curriculum  actually  enter  commercial  pursuits.  «^ore 
guidance  information  is  needed  as  to  clerical  occupations  open 
to  boys. 


Eusinesa  group 
Girls 

1.  The  I.Q.  range  for  girls  was  even  wider  than  for  boys, 
jjoing  from  7i>  to  168  (the  accuracy  of  both  is  in  doubt).  Thirty 
nine  tiirls  were  considered.    Three  were  omitted  Otoc>ufc,j  .>f  raia- 
sing  I.Q.  record.    The  graauates  were         of  the  group,  while 
14^  plus  left.    There  were  three  (7,^)  who  changed  their  currlcul|i. 
Of  the  five  ¥;ho  left,  one  was  in  the  '»Dull»'  group,  three  in  the 
"Normal",  on©  in  the  "Superior".    The  one  in  the  "Poraeriine" 
group  was  graduated.    The  I.Q.  ranic  seema  to  have  no  signifi- 
cance here  as  to  a  prediction  of  graduation  possibilities. 

2.  Neari-y  3^  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  chose  this  curri- 
culum.   This  is  natural,  as  there  are  more  office  and  secretari- 
al positiuii^  c^^.en  to  women. 

5.  A  larj,er  =  ercenta^e  of  i^irls  graduated;  plus  as 

against  61.'  plus  of  boys. 

4.  P:  smaAler  percentage  of  girla  xei  t;  14;^  plus  as  againat 
38^  plus  of  boys. 

5.  Of  the  forty- two  girls,  7'  (3)  changed  curricula,  while 

* 

of  the  thirteen  boys,  15^-   (2)  chanj^ea.    This  may  indicate  tiiat 
the  girls  who  elect  this  course  are  somewhat  roore  sure  of  their 
vocational  preferences,  due,  perhaps  to  availabiiitj/  of  more  oc- 
ou}.ii.-^ioncj.x  iiif orjiiataon  concerning  clerical  opeiiinga  for  gins. 

6.  Only  one  girl  was  in  a  different  curriculum  in  Junior 
hifcih  school,  (household  arts),     she  did  not  coft.piete  hi(|h  school. 
The  two  boys    from  the  industrial  curriculum  succeeded  where 


the  giri  failed.    This  might  indicate  the  inadvisabiiity  of 
charifciing  i  rom  houdehoid  arts  to  the  buslnesa  carricuium. 

7.  AJLi  but  one  of  those  who  left  had  a  muric  of  "Unfavor- 
able" in  ninth  grade  exploratory  subjects.    Nine  of  the  forty- 
two  graduaCea  had  "Unfavorable**  raa^ra  in  ninth  grade  alsj.  (21.:)^ 
Since         of  those  who  were  graduated  had  marits  of  "Fair"  or  a- 
bove*   uhe  marivs  in  exploratory  subjects  of  this  curricuxuni  mi^^ht 
he  considered  a  fairly  accurate  prediction  of  success  in  the 
senior  hi^^h  school. 

8.  Information  as  to  present  occupations  was  avaiiabiti  for 
31.    Of  that  number,  but  six  are  employed  in  %orK  relating  to 
their  curriculum.    Those  with  the  higher  I,  i*s,  hold  the  best 
positions.     It  would  seem  that  top  many  girls  of  mediocre  abili- 
ty desire  to  pursue  this  course,  thinkinti  it  the  quickest  way  to 
earn  money. 
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Trade  oChooX  Group 
This  group  consisted  ol"  14  boys.    TvlXI  inf ortn;iLion,  except 
for  two  fiiar«:s,  was  obtained  for  all.    Three  left  school, 

and  eleven  (781-0  were  graduated.    Two  of  these  hiid  ch<xnt^ed  to 
the  general  curriculum  in  senior  high  school,  one  ha-ving  to  re- 
peat a  year.    Four  others  did  not  complete  their  trade  school 
worK  in  the  regular  three  years.    The  group  aummiiry  follovss: 

1.  The  I. ranje  from  1*1  to  129,    Six  jmpils  ranK  in  the 
••Horraal"  group  and  six  in  the  "Superior"  i^roup.    records  for  two 
a«re  missing.    Two,  of  the  three  who  did  not  complete  their 
training  had  I.Q's.  of  over  100.     In  the  two  previous  groups 
such  pupils  usually  completed  their  training.    Only  three  had 
less  than  100  I.Q-    One  of  these  leit,  but  the  oth'srs  were 
graduated. 

2.  Only  one  boy  entered  trade  school  from  a  ninth  grade 
curriculum  other  than  the  Industrial,    lie  was  graduated.  Kight 
this  indicate  that  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  grade,  few  boys 
choose  trade  school  unless  they  are  already  in  the  industrial 
division?    Do  trade  school  decisions  carae  earlier  than  others? 

3.  Two  of  the  three  who  left  had  "Unfavorabie"  marics  in  ex- 
ploratory subjects  either  in  eiijhth  or  ninth  grade  or  both-  All 
of  the  rest  %ere  marHLed  "pair**  or  above.    This  would  seem  to 
show  that  exploratory  marKs  in  shop  work  are  fairly  accurate  in 
predicting  success  in  the  trade  school. 

4.  Only  one  boy  continued  his  scholastic  training. .. (at 
Dean  Academy).    Athletic  prowess  was  a  contributory  factor  to 


thiii  decision,   ;.hv>u^h  his  I.;;^.  v.uis  122  and  he  would  he.ve  ;.robab- 
ly  succeeded.    The  one  with  the  highest  1.*^.,  129,  was  not  pro- 
moted i'roia  ninth  grade,  but  was  placed  in  the  trade  school  on 
trial,  cind  v»as  obliged  to  spend  :!iwre  thiin  the  required  tiiree 
ye^rs  uhere.    The  one  with  the  lowest  I.Q.,  31,  succeeded.  Doss 
this  show  that  wilh  ^  tra  ;e  school  j;^roup  in  p^rticul^jr,  less  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  tha  I.^i*,  and  more  must  be  placed 
upon  indastrj,  poraervorarice,  <iiabition,  and  other  qualities? 

o«  jnl^  one  is  unenipiu^ed,  though  several  have  onj.y  p.'.rt 
ti;::e  worn.,    onxj  four  are  doing  v»or*v  carmectsd  vath  tlieir  trade., 
i'his  is,  n.j  doiubt,  due  to  the  depression  and  industrial  condi- 

tioiiS  • 


Household  Arts 

Onij"  five  giri3  wer^  in  tiils  group.    Vany  ^^Iris  who  would 
profit  by  the  wor^,  and  really  can»t  profit  by  any  other  curricuj^ 
luiTi,  retuse  to  consider  it  as  it  is  not  thou^jht  socially  de- 
sirable.   This  is  the  group  summary: 

1.  :"he  I.Q's.  r:  ri^e  from  82  to  ill.    Two,  then,  fall  '.'^itbln 
Terjiian»s  "Dull"  class,  tv80  are  in  the  "Normal"  and  one  Just  over 
the  ed^e  in  the  '»3uporior"  class.     Five  is  too  t^^  from  which  to 
generalize,  but  it  may  2-?oint  toward  the  fact  that  very  few 
superior  girls  elect  t^iis  curriculum,  and  not  a  large  number  of 
ij^iris  from  any  group. 

2.  AIj.  but  jne  left  school  before  {graduation.     At  least  two 
had  to  help  at  home.    The  one  v.ho  continued  (I.      93)  entered 
from  the  business  curriculum  though  recommended  for  household 
arts  only,  but  she  changed  to  the  normal  curriculum  and  was  able 
to  complete  senior  high  school.    Those  leaving  were  all  Italian 
girls  of  families  in  rather  ;:'Oor  circumstances.    This  indicates 
a  tendency  amon^  the  poorer  Italian  families  to  tatte  their  older 
girls  out  of  school  to  help  at  home. 

3.  TWO  who  left  had  "Fair"  marics  in  exploratory  subjects  in 
both  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  one  had  "Unfavorable"  marics  both 
years,  and  the  other  had  "Fair"  marks  in  the  eighth  and  "lTnfavorj|- 
able"  in  the  ninth  grade.     Since  noTB  left  to  heli^  at  home,  it  i| 
hardly  fair  to  generalize.    They  (iii^^ho  hdive  succeeded. 

4.  Only  one  is  continuing  her  education,  ans^  she  changed 
her  curriculum,     is  it,  perimpij,  litceiy  that  ccm-aratively  few 


girls  from  thic  curricuxu:-  i,<j  rurt/her  in  ^cl.jui: 

o.  Only  one  is  unempio^ed  no*.*,  thou^jh  some  are  on  purl" 
wi  .le.    The  unemployed  une  has  had  factor;/  v.orK:.    One        a  dresa- 
fficxK-fcr's  helper,  jand  ^^ne  iii  er:;oigyed  in  a  ba^verj'.    Theac  ^r^  t#he 
onljT  ones  v^hose  prosent  occupation  is  in  line  with  their  cur- 
riculuoi.    Here,  too,  the  dejressi on  niuat  be  cunaidered. 
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u'-E*  S'amini.xrj  uf  Iritelli,73iice  ;  !otient,a 

The  I.Q.  range  of  this  cl^ss  in  very  gresitj  covering  ail  of 
Terraan's  nix  diviaions  ui"  Inteiiii-erice,  with  the  lar£^Gi}t  number 
in  the  ■'liorjTicti."  Groap. 

Tue  sujflimrv  table  will  sliow  thcit  ao/n©  with  ver^  low  rdting 
were  graduated,  while  others  Aith  hi^^her  ranx  did  not  coraciete 
senior  hi^h  ochwui. 

Soiae  with  hijih  l.:4»a.  re^«ated  a  year,  whii«  others  rating 
lower  oocijleted  thtir  scrio>jiiati  in  '.he  re^^ular  ti-.-e. 

Ttatirii^a  in  uhc  Qollet^L  ^rou^  ranged  rroiii  "Du-ti"  through 
"Very  Superior".  (4  divisions). 

The  technical  group  range  was  three  divisiuns,  o:.ly  oiie  in- 
diviuu&x  raiiiCing  lower  thj.n  ''Superior".    This  group  had  the 
smallest  range. 

Three  divisions  was  the  range  of  the  normal  group,  none 
lower  than  "Ilortnal". 

The  trade  school  range  was  three  divisions,  with  the  lowest 
in  the  "Korrnal"  group,  while  the  h-.usehold  arts  grou^  had  a 
range  of  three  divisions,  but  the  loses t  was  in  the  "Dull" 
group. 

The  business  group  placed  individuals  in  every  one  of  the 
six  divisions,  though  the  largest  nuihber  Wcis  in  the  "Mormal". 
This  shoftfc  a  very  Viide  range  of  mental  ability  according  to  men- 
tal tests. 

LacK.  of  mental  ability  apparently  did  not  prevent  an  in- 
dividual frum  atteaipting  to  iiursue  an^'  of  the  iienior  high  school 


curricula. 

'.hile  some  v^ilh  high  ranges  falXedf  and  uLhers  y^.ith  lov.  onesi 
aacceeded,  yeo  of  56  jnipiis  in  the  three  hi^jher  divisione,  110 
to  140  only  6  pupils  left  school,  while  out  of  50  in  the 

"liormal"  QVoip,  IZ  left.    This  might  indicate  that  pupils  ¥<ith 
an  I.Q*  of  110  and  over  are  reasoiiably  litcely  to  com;  lete  the 
senior  high  schov^l,  whixe  those  rating  lower  are  more  lively  to 
drop  out  of  school*    Ho^Afever,   the  exce.  tions  are  numerous  enoug2^ 
to  seem  to  indicate  that  dependence  camiot  be  placed  U|en 
alone  in  predicting  success  or  failure  in  the  high  school. 

The  study  showo  nothing  very  conclusive  regarding  per- 
manence of  vocational  interests,  as,  due  to  the  depression,  tna^yj 
could  not  obtain  the  woric  of  their  choice. 

For  the  same  reason,  also  because  of  lacii  jf  complete  rec- 
ords of  present  occupations,  the  relation  of  iriteliij^ence  quo- 
tients x,o  uccu-ations  cannot  be  accuicuuxj  measured,   though  the 
greater  number  of  individuals  now  engaged  in  related  wortc  is 
found  among  tiiose  rantted  "Superior",  "Very  SU]>erior",  and  "Near 
Genius".  In  these  unree  groups,  17  iadividuaxs  cire  in  rexu-ted 
woric,  in  the  "Horraal"  group  6,  ana  in  the  "Dull"  1.  Only  24,  theh, 
out  of  Q7  whose  present  occupations  could  be  ascertained,  are  nop 
in  woriv  at  axl  related  to  their  senior  high  school  curriculum. 
This  mii^ht  indicate  that  in  norraax  times  those  individuals  ranic- 
ing  highest  in  intelligence  would  be  more  li£<:ely  to  be  found  in 
related  occupations  ti)an  would  those  of  lower  ratirig. 

Though  interesting,  this  part  of  the  study  does  not  seem  atl 


all  conclusive,    l/.ore  investigation,  under  better  labor  Cundi- 
tions,  V ould  be  needed  before  any  accurate  conciusions  could  be 
drawn. 
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O^ne^a^  Concluaions 

1.  The  Inteiiigence  quotient  aione  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  predict  success  accurately.  Ch^^racter  qualifications  modify 
the  accuracy  of  the  predictions  to  an  aslonishing  degree. 

2-  Mar.'cs  in  exploratory  subjects,  while  helpful,  arc  not 
alwa/s  acciirato  in  determining  probabilities  of  succes:^.  in  a 
(iiven  curriculum,  as  teachers  do  not  alwraya  use  the  exploratory 
subjects  for  exploring,  but  for  fact- gettiii-j.     'r^ith  thia  class 
of  pupila,   the  j>reciictions  seem  to  have  been  n^ore  accurate  in 
the  case  of  t*he  college  group* 

3.  LacK  or  group  guidance  in  the  eighth  grade  frequently 
brings  about  unwise  choices  of  curricula.    Too  maiiy  ^'■<bo  lacK  the 
ability  to  succeed  in  colle^^e  preparatory  or  business  curricula 
still  elect  them. 

4.  Parents  do  not  understand  the  school  curricula  well 
enoUi;ih  to  assist  the  pupils  as  intelligently  as  they  might. 
They  sometimes  defeat  the  counselors'  purpose,  gumd  choose 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil,  either  from  foolish 
pride,  ambit iun  for  the  child,  lacic  of  real  Kno^^ledse  of  the 
child's  interest  and  abilities,  or  lacK  of  understanding  of  oc- 
cupational possibilities. 

5.  Transfer  from  one  curriculum  to  another  is  not  made 
easily,  and  too  majiy  f.Hilures  result  because  of  the  lacK  of 
promotion  by  subject,  and  the  fact  that  the  pupil  transferring 
canr^ot  (i,el  ax  J.  the  needed  heip  in  making  un  wor?t  lost  by  the 
trarisier,  as  there  is  no  coacliing  teacher,  and  no  provision 


93. 


for  special  ooacr:iag  by  re{;uiar  teachers. 

Chariiiey  Truf;;  iniuatric.i  X>o  cd11o,;^o  aiiu  technical  prepar- 
atory curricux&  are  almoat  certain  to  result  in  f^, ilure.  Changes 
to  the  noriaal  pre^-aratory  curricuiurn  are  occae lioriaixy  succdss- 
fui,  thoae  to  the  business  curriculu/a  a  iiltife  tnom  liircely  to  be 
succes^r-ii  and  t  .C3e  to  the  general  curricuiuni  are  very  li4'CQly 
to  be  aucceisarui . 

7,  Too  rnaay  ^.^.^iio  i^i^vc:'         bu3iiies3  ourricalu.8  without 
considering  that,  in  the  crowded  conditiuna  of  the  coT.fsercial 
occupcitivjns,  only  thoae  ^.eraons  of  the  highest  ability  caii  p-os- 
aibly  obtain  poaibionst 

6.  I' any  pup i la  of  superior  ability  seem  to  be  dra*,'n  to  the 
business  curriculum,  yet  a  very  lar^e  number  (many  mo-'e  in 
pro^.oroion)  of  averaj^e  and  dull  pupixij  also  elect  iw.    A  desire 
to  earn  as  soon  aa  possible  seems  to  be  the  raain  reason  for  the 
choice. 

9.  Comparatively  few  boys  elect  the  business  curric.uum, 
probably  because  of  the  larije  number  of  comnercial  jobs  appro- 
priate for  i*hem. 


G.  ^ecomriendat  iona  for  the  Iinprovement 
cf  Quldr'ifTC*:   in  '"aitli^tr: 
i-More  ©fiort  should  be  rnede  to  study  v/lth  the  ;:upii  his  in- 
terests, abiiiticG  end  ex^olorutory  rDj.r>cs  bf-fore  c:  .-ice3  of  cur- 
ricuia  are  cji-ieider-d. 

2.  Goroe  special  effort  should  be  raade  t^J  show  the  parents 
thfit  in  choosinji  a  curriculum,  the  pu- il«a  latere-: t-a  .-nd  ubili- 
tiea  need  .-nure  Ci^nsiderati  .-n.    The  choice  mu-Jt  h(z  hl^,  ji^ided, 
but  net  cum2.ejLled.    The  curricalura  should  not  be  c  iOsen  because 
it  is  Lasy,  because  it  is  more  desirable  socially-,  becc^use  one 
v,i-.jt  have  :^.i;;re  tiiri©  for  athletics,  because  .>ne  csin  be  with 
fricr.ds,  or  because    ne  liiceo  or  ciisliRes  certain  teachers.  The 
only  basis  for  choice  should  be  that  the  curricvUioTi  gives  the 
best  oppori:,uni  ty  to  the  pu]:!!  to  exercise  his  abilities  and  in- 
teresi^s,  as  far  as  they  have,  at  that  time,  been  discovered. 

o.    'ore  care  shoula  be  taKea  by  tes-chers  in  evalutin^  ex- 
ploratory ir;orK,  so  that  it  im.j  more  nearly  show  the  real  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  pursue  those  subjects  further.    The  fact  th^^t  a 
pupil  receives  j^ood  marics  on  his  Knowledge  of  Ihe  facts  of  a 
certain  subject  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  will  succeed 
la  the  curricuiun  tosfard  which  that  subjects  ;.oints,  arid  vice 
versa.    The  6X|:'lora tory  courses  should  be  used  to  ex^.lore  inter- 
ests and  abilities,  not  sira^ly  to  gain  ability  to  iearn  relets. 

4.  The  eighth  grades  need  group  guidance,  as  well  as  more 
Individual  jj^aidanoe,  in  forming  right  attitudes  to\"vard  wcric  and 
occupations,  and  in  oraer  to  prevent  soT.e  of  the  unsii>e  choices 


01  curriculum.    The  eii^hth  gra        should  have  the  a.une  amount 
of  ^>.iid.j:ic<;t        Uue  aeveaUii  aiiU  uhic  ikiiii>ii  ^raat^a* 

Til©  ideax  sltUvAtion  would  oe        huvti  uhreu  g  iidunce 
cuunaelors,  each  Cjirr^  inij  an  entire  grade  through  the  three 
yetird       juniur  high  achooi,  in  buth  grou^  axu  individuaA 
guidance,  then  begins >ing  aguin  ip^iui  the  ^^eventh  grade. 

6.  A  better  attitude  toward  worK  would  result  irora  intro- 
ducing promotion  by  subject.    Disouurageraent  €xiid  j^azinea^  fre- 
quentiy  result  from  being  obliged  to  repeat  a  year  and  taaie  over 
agair    aubjcicts  v  i.ich  liave  been  sussed  succesafuiiy .     '  rofiotion 
by  babject  is  one  of  the  teata  w.jich  help  to  decide  vhether  or 
not  a  junior  high  school  ia  up  to  standard. 

.   7.  Transfer  from  one  curriculum  to  another  would  be  . 
facilitatod  by  empluyirig  a  coaCi>ing  teacher.     This  »^oujLd  also 
heli   to  reduce  fuiiurco  in  all  subjects.     If  ■ r^gram  permitted, 
it  might  be  nore  effective  for  ciume  of  the  regular  subject 
tecichtirs  t^^  do  the  coaci.ing,  for  it  *oald  be  difficult  to  find 
one  teacher  wi^  could  coach  axi  subjects  well.    Hoivever,  coach- 
ing is  essential  in  order  that  transfer  may  be  aucceasful. 

6.  There  it^  opportunity  for  a  well- trained  visiting  teacher 
to  improve  the  cooperation  betv#een  the  school  and  home,  by  iii- 
terproting  each  to  the  other,  and  by  helping  to  bring  about  in 
tht  pupil  an  improved  attitude  tuvvard  school  and  to'Aard  voca- 
tional life.     Some  help  could  be  given  to  the  par^mts  in  help- 
ing them  to  understand  the  school  curricula,  aiid  u  .v.  right  basis 
or  choice. 


Mm     ur«  aLteixUi^a  i»i~io\xkd  bo  vaiJ  to  ieadir^;^  the  ^u^  ii  to 
aefe  v.hetner  or  nut  there  is  a  pusaibii-itj  of  obtaining  a  x^osi- 
tion  iit  certain  oc-upations,  j^articaiarijf  aiunj^  cummercicix  (.-r 
other  cruwUQd  lii^ea.    'IhQj  £ihoui.a  be  trained  to  hunt  lur  ^iome 
occupation,  i»iithin  their  abilities,  where  there  is  a  ^ossibixitjj 
of  eaji-ioyment. 

10.  There  jihouid  be  cXoae  articuiittion  between  the  junior 
ni^h  school  and  the  elementary  school.    liore  ahouid  be  knoi^n  ol' 
the  pupils  before  the  enter,  and  thej  should  Know  more  about 
the  junior  high  school* 

11.  The  same  is  true  of  the  articula-tion  between  the  junior 
ana  the  jjenior  high  school.     In  fact,  even  nore  care  is  neces- 
sary hero.    All  schools  i>hould  have  orgianised  guidance  ^iro^rams, 
and  the  couriselora  sh-uld  conault  on©  another  aria  viait  fre- 
caent-^  . 

12.  :.:ore  research  ^orK.  is  needed  in  order  to  have  data  about 
t^raduates  for  uae  in  couaseliiiii  pupils  oiid  in  iwprovingi  the 
liUidance  irot^ram. 

13*  one  year  rollow-up  studies,  such  as  are  in  use  in 
providence,  T^hode  Isxant"^,  ivould  show  whether  or  nut  the  junior 
hii^ii  iichool  had  stimulated  the  pupils  to  remain  in  school,  aiso 
whether  or  not  the  juiiior  hi^^h  school  ^^roijrara  had  adequately 
prei:>ared  the  pupils  to  enter  cervain  senior  high  schoox  curricu- 
la.   Viith  tiiree  counselors,  each  havin^^  charge  of  a  grade 
throUj^h  the  three  junior  hijjh  school  years,  each  would  be  re- 
quired to  maH.e  a  study  of  the  graduatirig  class  once  in  three 


Richard  D*  Alien,  organization         i*upervisor  oi  Guidance, 
in  public  Education,   p-.  361-3o9,  also  pp.  164-i76. 
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j^  .rsi*     In  this  v/aj ,  resaios  would  be  constuntiy  at  hand  ao 
I  that  the  guidance  progrtirn  could  be  improved  as  ao^n  txia  it  vtas 
I  1 ound  inadequate. 

In  connectis>n  with  theue  iitudies,  it  would  be  valuable  to 
consider  the  co^aea  of  tho-^e  pu?  ila  who  left  school  and  entered 
occupations  or  were  unemployed.     Sorae  iacK  mi^ht  be  founa  in 
the  junior  high  school  training,  which,  %hen  remedied,  f-iit^ht 

I tend  to  prevent  other  nvithdrawals.     The  cooperation  of  the 
senior  high  school  counselors  oi  the  gr^/up  studied  »ould  assist 
materially  in  completing  the^^e  studies. 
T*o  ye^r,  three  jear,  and  five  year  follov\~up  studies  would 
be  valuaole,  but  it  Uues  not  seem  feasible  to  recommeiid  them  at 
this  tiffie,  oecexuse  of  lacji  o*  counselors.     If  the  one  year 
studies  proved  sufficiently  helriui,   the  others     v>uld  fox^^v. 
as  a  naturax  result. 

7h©  couTiselor  in  charge  of  the  seventh  grade  pupils  shw^uld 
visit  the  sixth  grades  and  obtain  the  I.  c»  records  and  as  rcuch 
information  as  possible  about  individuals  for  t!ie  junior  high 
school  record  c^rds.    This  inforniati  n  sh«juid  be  used  in  assign- 
ing ^Ui>il3  to  classes. 

No  recoLirnendations  regarding  pXacement  have  been  made,  as 
it  seejtjs  unliJceiy  that  anything  can  b©  done  in  that  line  at 
present.    Some  placement  worK.  should  everpouaxxy  be  a  ^^rt  of  the 
junior  high  school  program,  and  much  more  should  be  done  in  the 
senior  high  schuoi.    At  -resent,  the  senior  high  school  coffiraer- 
ciax  v^o^  i-n-meuu  ^  x^lc^s  HioaX,  ui.   i      :^uoter  grauuates. 


Tho  writer  reaxizeis  CroU  valuaole  ^juidance  practices  liave 
J  li  s.teu  from  Uieso  recoraraendeitiuns,  but  those  have  been  in- 
cxudGiX  wiiicii  seem  rnubt  ueeaed  at  ^. reaeaU 
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